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Lieutenant 


Stanley T. Adams 
Medal of Honor 


NE BITING-COLD FEBRUARY NIGHT, 
Lieutenant Adams was on a bit- 

terly contested hill near Sesim-ni, Korea. 
Out of the dark earth the silhouettes of 
some 150 Communist troops rose up 
against the skyline. Ordering fixed bay- 


onets, the lieutenant, with only 13 men, 
leaped up and charged furiously against 
the overwhelming odds. He was knocked 
down by a bullet. At least three hand 
grenades actually bounced off his body 
before exploding nearby. But when 
Adams and his squad were through, 
there were only 50 Communists left on 
the hill—and they were dead. 


“Nobody likes to kill,” says Stanley 


Adams. “Nobody likes war. But today 
the surest way to invite a war is to be 
weak. You and I know that twice in the 
last ten years Americans have let their 
guard down. And the Philippine and 
Korean graveyards are filled with men 
who paid the price for it. 


“Please don’t make that tragic mistake 
again. Remember that in the world to- 
day, peace is only for the strong. Help 
make your country and your armed 
services stronger still—by buying more 
...and more...and more U.S. Defense 
Bonds. Put your bond-power behind 
our fire-power, now —and together we'll 
keep America at peace!” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a per- 
sonal reserve of cash savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. So sign up today in the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. For your 
country’s security, and your own, buy U. S. 
Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... Buy U S. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. 8. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Originality, Leadership, 


Observation and Memory 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Ler US look at some of Dick’s 
results. Originality grows out of 
experience. In Illustration I Dick 


invented the plan of making the 
pins stand up on the boxes and 
stretching the string from pin to 
pin. He made the wider lines on the 
boxes before he added the pins. 
Many children in his class had 
stretched string from paper fastener 
to paper fastener on pieces of col- 
ored paper. It was Dick’s idea to 
use the pins on top of the boxes. 
This showed originality. 


Illustration 2 — we see a city 
scene made by Dick. He is in 4th 
Grade. This was on a large piece 
of paper. He had seen the 6th 
graders’ results when they mixed 
cut paper and paint to represent 
our school buildings on little pages 
to send to South America. Dick’s 
composition 1s original. He thought 
of using cut paper and paint on a 
larger poster. He simplified the 
technique. It took only a few min- 
utes to cut out the black and two- 
tone gray buildings and a few more 
minutes to paste them on the large 
sheet. The dots for windows and 
the simple cars and _ lines 
quickly painted later. 


were 


Tliustration 3 — we see something 
entirely original. Dick thought of 
using the cardboard cylinders for 
spyglasses. He enjoyed making them 
project from the face of his man. 
The children were very enthusiastic 
with this poster, size 22%x28Y% 
inches. Dick showed it in the art 
assembly to the delight of the chil- 
dren and called the man, “My 
friend.” 


Illustration 4 — we see Earl 
making an abstract design. He 
likes academic work very much and 
has little interest in drawing or 
handwork. He has seen in many art 
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magazines the idea of making a 
scribble and painting inside of the 
scribbly lines. He has made many 
original designs following this plan. 
His lines, colors and choice of col- 
ored paper are original. 

Illustration 5 — Carol makes 
many charming little clay people, 
wearing fascinating hats with little 
feathers. The curls on the girls and 
their fur collars and boots make 
them delightful and entirely orig- 
inal, 


Illustration 6 — we see leader- 
ship. Lynn on the floor is very 
original. She uses milk bottles to 
begin the construction of Santa 
Claus. She brings lace, shells and 
feathers to school to use in unique 
ways. The children look to her for 
leadership. In Illustration 6 you 
see a committee of 5th graders 
working with her on a scene for a 
dramatization in their room. In the 
story, the blossoms have to fall off 
of the tree. The girls had to plan 
how to make the tree so that the 
blossoms would appear in one scene 
and fall off in another. Lynn was 
the logical one to head such a com- 
mittee. 

Illustrations 7 and 8 show obser- 
ration and memory as these 6th 
graders model the horses. Judy 
(Illustration 7) completed the horse 
in the background. She is now 
trying to model another which 
will please her more. 

Nancy in Illustration 8 shows us 
how much she observed and re- 


membered. Judy and Nancy ride 


horses of their ‘own. 

This is not book learning. It is not 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 
It is an example of how one school 
brings out originality and leader- 
ship. Other schools have other 
means of bringing out creative 


-ability and leadership. The illustra- 


tions show how art stimulates chil- 
dren to use their powers of observa- 
tion and memory. 


The illustrations also show that 
the individual interest must be con- 
sidered if children are to develop to 
the fullest. 


Many schools today are aiming 
for originality. Most schools be- 
lieve in developing leadership. Some 
schools work to develop observa- 
tion and memory. In other schools 
these have no part in an art pro- 
gram. The naturalistic is not held 
in favor. What such schools forget 
is that schools should be teaching 
children, not subject matter. 


Judy and Nancy (Illustrations 7 
and 8) are the two leaders in their 
art class. They paint many very 
large pictures. Their pictures are 
not photographic or unimaginative. 
They have good composition and 
strong dark and light patterns. 
Each painting is original. They 
paint horses in many positions. As 
they observe and remember details 
of horses’ anatomy and motion, 
they have more and more power to 
express themselves. 


it is sad to see in many Ele- 


mentary Schools today, teachers 


follow fads. The present one is, 


“Nothing naturalistic.” Who are 
we as teachers that we can decide 
what kind of art a child shall do? 
There are decorators among chil- 
dren. There are those who to the 
best of their ability paint and model 
people, horses, dogs, scenery, as 
they look to them. Each way of 
working is important, for each child 
chooses the style that pleases him 
most. 

Children are more sincere than 
adults. They don’t ride the fads. 
They don’t say that they like some- 
thing because it appears to be the 
style at the moment to do so. 
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Of course, pressure at home often 
plays a part. Not often. In my 
classes now is a 5th grade girl 
whose father doesn’t want her to 
paint naturalistic things. He ex- 
pressed this to me when she was 
in grade 3. My answer was, “‘I let 
the children do what they wish over 
half of the time. What do you ad- 
vise me to do with her? How can I 
stop her?” 

“IT want her to be happy after 
all,” he said, “but I’d scrap all I 
learned in seven years in art schools. 
I believe only in abstract.”’ 

His child is the most naturalistic 
of all the children who draw people. 
Sometimes I say, “Will you make 
us an abstract today?’ She does, 


I know a good American 
Will do the things he should; 
The heroes in our histories 


All did the best they could. 


I know that what I ought to do 
I can do, and I will; 

And if it’s easy or it’s hard — 

I'll do my duty still. 


and it’s always charming. Then she 
goes back to painting the ballet 
dancers, etc. The father hasn’t 
stopped her, for as he said to me, 
‘“‘What’s most important is for her 
to be happy.” 

The new plan being followed by 
many progressive schools today will 
give more children more opportu- 
nities to work with materials. Smart 
children used to work ahead in 
Arithmetic work books until they 
were a year ahead of the class. 
They read so much that they were 
several years ahead of their age 
group. Now these children are given 
enriched programs and they are not 
encouraged to work far ahead of 
their groups in arithmetic or reading. 


Resolution 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


T’ll not depend on others 

When I can do my work: 
It harms my fellow-citizens 
And country, if I shirk. 


I'll find out what my duty is 
Before I'll feel I’m through 
And when I know beyond a doubt, 
That thing I pledge to do! 


Art supplies in the room give these 
bright children opportunities to be- 
come more rounded personalities. 
They are not as bookish. They do 
things with their hands. 

This kind of program is harder 
for a teacher to supervise than a 
straight academic program in which 
children use work books and extra 
reading books to get far ahead of 
others. There is the (1) caring for 


materials, (2) cleaning up after 


messy materials and (3) supervising 
many kinds of activities. 

The world needs people with orig- 
inality, leadership and observation. 
Tomorrow's adults may be better 
prepared if schools do their job 
well. 
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Experiences with Color 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


60" HERE is a great deal to be 
learned about color from Tie-dye- 
ing,” said Miss Brown, as she opened 
the bundle she was carrying and 
spread some neatly pressed pieces 
of fabric out on her desk. 

“How do you do “Tie-dyeing>” 
asked Miss Young, eagerly, “‘and 
what age pupils can do it?” 

“TI don’t believe a simple Tie-dye 
problem is too hard for second 
grade,” mused Miss Brown, ‘and 
any age above that can find in- 
spiration in it. It might be a bit 
tedious for Second Graders to do the 
tieing, but when that was done, it 
would be a thrill for them.” 

“Do your pupils like it, here in 
Grade three?” 

“Yes, indeed, they get a lot of 
fun out of it and make some very 
attractive things, too. We don’t try 
anything too big or difficult. Tie- 
and-Dye means just what it seems 
to mean. We tie portions of fabric 
with many layers of string. Then 
we dip the fabric into dye and the 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


untied portion receives the color, 
while the tied part remains the 
origina! color of the goods, because 
the string won’t let the dye seep 
into it.” 

“I see,” mused Miss Young. 
“Then it really is a ‘resist process,’ 
like batik, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Miss Brown. 

“How do you get both girls and 
boys interested in it?” put in Miss 
Strong, who had joined the group. 
“Or do you?” 

“Not necessarily,” replied Miss 
Brown, “but actually boys are 
usually as keen about it as any girl. 
I have a nice table cover made by 
the process, and also a scarf — a 
thin silk one. The table cover 
was dipped only once, into a green- 
blue, practically a turquoise. I 
bring it to school when I want to 
arouse their curiosity, and I often 
wear the scarf. Jt was dipped two 
times and, therefore, has four colors 
-—— which I will explain to you 
later.” She smiled at their bewil- 


I. Square of material tied for dyeing. Wooden button in center. Wrapped for stripes across the corners. 


dered acceptance. 

“The children are always in- 
trigued by these things of mine,” 
she continued. “They ask, ‘How 
was that done?’ and ‘Can we do 
it” 

“*Do you think you want to?’ | 
ask. 

“Oh, yes. Could we? We could 
make a_ birthday present for 
mother, someone suggests. And 
then the stage is set for adventure.” 

“The power of suggestion is very 
potent,” agreed Miss Strong. 

“Even Tom Sawyer knew that,” 
laughed Miss Brown. 

“Well, please tell us more about 
how to do it,’ begged Miss Young. 
“Your suggestion is working on us, 
too.” 

Miss Brown spread out her scarf 
before them. “‘The children usually 
want to know what caused the funny 
shapes like suns. I borrow a marble 
or other round object — button, 
perhaps — and put it in the center 
of my handkerchief, drawing the 


II. Oblong scarf. Stripes put in with double thread — No. 50 white — in running stitch. To be pulled up 


and wrapped closely. 


III. Oblong scarf -— pleated and wrapped with heavy cotton string. 
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cloth down around it in folds, then 
squeeze it tightly as possible. When 
I open it and remove the button, 
there is the sunburst, lacking only 
the color. They gasp. ‘Oh, I see. But 
hcw do you color it?” Then I ex- 
plain that it has to be dyed. 


“Have you some buttons at 
home, big ones or little ones, or 
some marbles?’ I ask. ‘Why not 
bring some tomorrow? And bring 
a piece of old white cloth, perhaps 
an old handkerchief, or some light- 
colored scraps from mother’s scrap 
bag. Be sure it is something that 
has been washed. or else wash it 
yourself. For brand new _ goods 
usually has a dressing in it that 
would keep the dye from going into 
it thoroughly.’ ” 

“T didn’t know 
rupted Miss Young. 


that,” 


inter- 


“That is very important to re- 
member,” said Miss Brown. “I 
usually ask the children to bring 
cotton cloth, but of course thin 
silk, or linen are good. But some- 
times that means a different kind 
of dye, which would complicate the 
schoolroom problem.” 

Miss Brown took up a piece of 
white cotton from her desk, and a 
large button. She placed the button 
in the center of the cloth and tied 
the fabric down around it, wrapping 
very heavily with string, for a 
space about an inch long. Then she 
fastened the string and cut it. “I 
usually suggest that they tie again 
after skipping a space, but this time 
tie a different length of space. We 
consider spaces very carefully for 
tiresome spaces would make a tire- 
some pattern. Considering art prin- 
ciples at every opportunity is very 
important, for it helps to develop the 
children’s taste. The principle of 
good proportion is especially im- 
portant.” 


“Don’t some of the children want 
more ‘than one motif”? asked Miss 
Strong. 

“Oh, said Miss 


“and they invent many interesting 


yes,” Brown. 
ways to get it. Some of them put a 
smaller button in each corner. Some 
tie without using buttons in the 
corners, making a sort of diagonal 
stripe instead. Some of the pupils 
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bring a long piece of cloth instead of 
a square and then tie to form hori- 
zontal stripes across each end, being 
careful to vary the width of the 
stripes in the group. Both ends can 
be tied alike, of course, but it is 
sometimes very effective to have 
many stripes across one end and 
only two or three at the other. We 
have found two good ways to tie for 
stripes. If the goods is very thin we 
can fold it the way children fold 
paper fans, hold the group with 
paper clips until we can complete 
the tieing. If the goods is heavier, 
we can rule the placing of the begin- 
ning of each stripe with a light pen- 
cil line and then place a running 
stitch of double thread along this 
line, having the thread long enough 
that when we draw it up we can 
wrap around and around with it. 
Wrapping must be tight and thick 
or it will not act as a ‘resist’ to the 
dye.” 

“What is the next step after it 
is all wrapped,” asked Miss Young. 


“Well, then teacher really gets 
to work. She provides a package or 
two of dyes. Diamond dyes or other 
similar dye will do, but must be 
prepared at home according to 
directions on the package. But there 
are some dyes soluble in cold water— 
certain Batik dyes, for instance. If 
you can get those, get also a few 
narrow-necked vinegar or pop bot- 
tles. Put a teaspoon full of dye in 
a bottle, add an inch or two of cold 
water, and tie a small piece of 


cheesecloth over the top of the 


bottle. 

Next provide yourself with a 
dishpan or other suitable pan for the 
dye and another pen for clear 
water. Also provide some sort of 
clothesline, and paper the floor 
under it very thickly with layers of 
newspaper to protect it. Then you 
will be ready.” 

“Won’t you look like a deep 
dyed villain before you _ get 
through?” asked Miss Young. 

Miss Brown laughed. “Maybe. 
But of course you will wear an 
apron and rubber gloves. And you 
will want some clothespins of the 
spring clip type. I always arrange 
things in order of ‘the line of 
march.” The pan of clear water 


first, then the pan in which I have 
shaken dye from one of the bottles 
(the dye strains itself through the 
cheesecloth as you shake it), and 
then the clothespins, and last the 
line. Each child should dip his own 
cloth in the clear water and soak 
it thoroughly. Only wet cloth will 
take dye evenly. Then he should 
squeeze it well. Then you will dip 
it into the dye and let him stir it 
around well with a stick. It isn’t 
feasible for children to try to wear 
rubber gloves, so you will squeeze it 
for him and hang it up. And so on 
with the class.” 

“When can you unwrap?” 

“When it is dry. We always wait 
until the next day for that cere- 
mony. But before we unwrap, we 
discuss whether we will want an- 
other color. We know that with 
only one dyeing we will have just 
white (or the original color of the 
cloth and the color of one dye, 
though some of it may be light and 
some darker). 


“Suppose we have blue dye and 
want to add red. I ask the children 
what will happen when we moisten 
our cloth again and dip it into red. 
Someone remembers that red and 
blue make purple. ‘But then we 
would lose the pretty blue,’ says 
someone else. ‘How could we avoid 
that?’ I ask. 

“Well, couldn’t we wrap more 
string on part of the blue and save 
it, and just let a little become 
purple?’ another will ask. And. of 
course he will have hit upon the 
right method. 

“ ‘But I would like to have some 
pure red,’ says another child ex- 
citedly. 

***You can’t,’ says the first. “Red 
on blue make purple.’ 


**Well, wait a minute,’ I inter- 
rupt. ‘Maybe he can have some pure 
red. Who can think how to do that?’ 


“They puzzle a bit. Maybe some- 
one hits upon it. If not, I ask, ‘What 
color do you think is under the 
string?’ 

** ‘White, like the cloth.’ 

“Welld’ 

* “Oh, I know,’ shouts out some- 
one. ‘Unwrap some of the string so 
the white is bare. Then the red will 
dye it.’ 
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“We follow this suggestion and 
ro through the dyeing process with 
ed, after having done some wrap- 
ping to keep the blue and some 
unwrapping to make a place for the 
red. Result next day is wonderful. 
Sunbursts and stripes of red, 
blue and purple on a white back- 
ground.” 

‘Now I see what you meant about 
four colors.” 

“Of course you can be much more 
subtle with your colors if you wish,” 


said Miss Brown. “But I believe 
children should have the experience 
with the primary colors first. Later 
you might try what will happen if 
you put red violet over orange, or 
blue green over purple, or some 
other delicious combination.” 

“I’m going to try it myself right 
away,” said Miss Young, “and 
make myself a scarf. Thank you. 
Perhaps someday I'll try it with 
my boys and girls, too.” 


That Art 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Assistant Professor of Art Education 
State University College for Teachers at Buffalo 


Nor LONG ago I heard some 
teachers discussing a new art teacher 
for their school. 

“T don’t know what we need her 
for, as | always have an art lesson 
on Friday afternoons. Besides the 
children who finish their other work 
correctly often can make pictures. 
If they have work with her, it won’t 
be so much a reward.” 

“Weil, it will give me a free 
period to work on my reports.” 


“Personally, I’m glad. My chil-: 


dren need creative work, and I’m 
often at a loss to know how to 
stimulate them.” 

“I suppose she’ have those new 
ideas about letting them work in all 
different materials, and my room 
will be a mess.” 

“You just get your group trained 
and then these special teachers up- 
set it.” 

“T got so much from an art course 
[ took at summer school. I hope 
she'll have a class for us as well as 
the children.” 

| think it is time grade teachers 
and administrators realize some of 
the problems of these so-called 
“special teachers” and also how 
they can work together for a better 
school program. 

First of all, the art teacher has to 
work with all the teachers and all 
the children. It is not surprising 
that she (or he) is not equally 


successful with every grade. In 
having all the children, she never 
may know individuals or even any 
group as well as you, their teacher, 
can. Neither will she know your 
procedures or what you are em- 
phasizing at a particular time. Then 
remember she has all the other 
teachers to work with, as well as the 
art supplies for the entire school. 
If you want a really successful 
art program, it rests with you as 
much as the person directing it. 
There are many ways you may con- 
tribute. | am suggesting just a few: 


1. Read some of the books on 
Art Education. There are any num- 
ber of capsule-size ones, if you 
haven’t much time. Try to under- 
stand the newer philosophy so that 
you can work together. Try to 
understand why the art teacher 
won't draw “for” the children, or 
let them use patterns or copy pic- 
tures; know why she encourages 
them to record their own concepts 
and ideas. 


2. Welcome the art teacher and 
make her feel that you are interested 
in working with her. Take time for a 
discussion of your over-all program 
and set up some tentative plans. 
Make a list. of art supplies you will 
keep on hand and what you can do 
between her “visits” to the class- 
room. 


3. Assist her with the distribu- 
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tion and care of these supplies. This 
will minimize the confusion of dif- 
ferent directions and will give more 
time for actual art work. Because 
of the variation of time needed in 
the use of different materials, it 
often is necessary for the art teacher 
to leave before all work is finished. 
Pictures aren’t dry, some figures 
haven’t been shellacked, etc. A 
little time and direction from you 
on routine matters would make the 
difference between a successful or a 
hurried _ class. 

If materials’ are stored-.in the 
classroom, you often can have them 
out and ready for use before the 
lesson. While children should be 
given the responsibility of caring for 
tools and materials, they do need 
some supervision, and they are used 
to your methods of housekeeping. 
Taking part of this responsibility 
is a real help, and will release the 
art teacher to answer last-minute 
questions about work to be finished, 
criticism of work done, etc. 


4. Inform her as to what you 
will be studying well in advance, 
so she can make correlations when 
desirable. Art is not to “glorify” 
other units, but timely subjects 
can be used. The art teacher may 
feel the children now need three 
dimensional work so that animal 
pictures may not be approved for 
the present. However, she can sug- 
gest animals as subjects for clay 
or papier mache after the children 
take a trip to the zoo. These ani- 
mals may become more decorative 
and imaginative than the realistic 
ones you had in mind because of her 
presentation and _ stimulation. 

5. Call her attention to the prob- 
lems of your particular group and 
explain how you are trying to deal 
with them and mention pupils who 
might benefit from greater contact 
with someone interested in the arts. 

Mary writes and illustrates her 
stories. John always is doodling. 
Jason seems to have “talent,” but 
can’t read very well. Margaret 
loves to make costumes, etc. These 
children may feel an especial kinship 
with an artist and can gain much 
from more association with her. 
Make that opportunity possible and 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Playing Safe 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


66QNCE there was a boy. And 
he was a nice boy. His name was 
Billy. And he went to the zoo. He 
went to the lion’s cage. He was 
going to stick his hand in the cage. 
Then he remembered about safety.” 
This is Lorilee’s story about safety. 
Although the teacher probably had 
not dwelt on this particular type of 
safety, she had been on the sub- 
ject. 

The elementary teacher feels 
much responsibility for the children 
in her charge. She watches over 
them so no bodily harm comes to 
any of them. She does more than 


this. She trains the pupils to care 


for themselves. They iearn to cross 
the street or highway only at the 
proper time and place. They learn 
to play safely on the playground 
equipment. They become accus- 
tomed to fire drills and other meas- 
ures of safety. 

A second grade group built a 
Safety Town on the sandtable. 
The houses were three or four 
inches high and they were lined up 
along the straight streets, where 
traffic officers stood on guard. 

These children were keenly aware 
of one danger that some children 
do not have to face. They had to 


cross the railroad. 


Joe was a little boy who has learned much about safety. 
He learned to watch out for cars, to look at the lights 
before crossing streets. One day he forgot to look at the 
lights. Then he remembered just in time. 


Mildred 


Even while the children are safely 


within their school room, they are 
conscious of the trains, for the nois« 
of their passing made it necessary 
to pause in their oral reading o1 


discussions. 

When a first grade had built a 
town on the floor the year before, 
they had made the engine and cars 
extremely large compared with th« 
buildings, showing how important 
the monster loomed in their minds. 

This second grade were more con- 
servative, but the train was a part 
of the project. This was not a static 
town by any means. Every day and 
several times a day, a child who had 
some free minutes went to the table 
and rearranged things along the 
streets. The traffic cops turned a 
quarter way round to direct the 
opposite traffic. The cars were 
moved along the street. The boys 
and girls played in different places, 
but always in safe spots, of course. 
Occasionally, houses changed places 
too. 

It was quite natural that these 
children should draw pictures and 
write stories about safety. It was 
quite natural, too, that other in- 
formation crept into their stories. 

The teacher did not expect these 
pictures and stories to be perfect 
according to adult standards, but 
she knew that with the great in- 
terest and pride they had in their 
work, they would continue to im- 


prove. 


A Big Car 

One day a big car said, I will go to a ear factory. Just 
then a boy ran in front of him. He stopped in a hurry. 
Alvin 
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I was walking along with my dog. I almost forgot to walk This is Barbara. She is safe all the time. When Barbara 
had on the path. I almost fell in the river. rides her bike she alway lock her bike. Mary 
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; This girl’s name is Lu Ann. She forgot how to be creful. Railroad Danger 

in- She said Oops. Then she remembered to look up and Once in 1951 I was crossing tracks. I did not see a train. 


heir down the steet When I was a foot away from me I saw it. I ran back. 


Barbara Charles 
1m- 


A Boy was playing on the railroad tracks. Then he Once a boy ran across the street without the toll 
remembered that he wasn’t supposed to play on the (patrol) boy telling him. A car was coming and it did 
ust railroad tracks and the train almost ran over him but not have.good brakes. But the boy did not get hurt bad. 
nol he go off the tracks just in time and he was safe. Jimmy 


Billy 


vin 


a 


They were already quite self- 
reliant (near the end of the second 
year in school), in hunting for words 
that they could not spell. If they 
could not find the words in their 
pictured dictionaries, they asked 
the teacher to write the words on 
slips of paper. Since each child had 
a piece of paper for that purpose, 
each would have a list of words at 
the end of the session that they could 
not spell. 

The teacher did not save these 
lists for a drill in spelling, for she 
knew that the next time they would 
need different words. The children 
had no formal spelling lessons at all, 
but the common words that. they 
wrote many times a day, they re- 
membered easily. At the end of the 
year they could outspell the second 
grade groups that had had formal 
spelling but wrote no stories. 

The stories are given here just 
as the teacher received them. Other 
second grade teachers may wish to 


I like a little brook 
That flows and flows. 


Often I look 


In my picture a boy is playing in front of a car. 


And wonder where it goes. 


David 
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If he go that away the Back Panther will get him. 
If he go that away he will meet Hop a long Cassidy. 


If he go that away he will meet the Long Ranger and 


compare them with the stories her 
children write. The children in this 
group varied widely in ability, just 
as they do in any class. 

Barbara’s trouble seemed to be 
that she was thinking much faster 
than she could write, for she omitted 
letters in words which she could 
spell correctly. She writes “‘creful”’ 
for ‘“‘careful” and “‘steet” for 
“street,” but she has a long word 
like “remembered” spelled cor- 
rectly. It is one of the words she 
had the teacher write. 

She made another common error 
in using “b” in place of “d.” 

David was not up to writing a 
very long story, but worked up to 
capacity. 

Mary wrote about Barbara and 
her bike. She has written in script, 
which was a new accomplishment 
and slowed up her story, but she 
succeeded in getting it correct ex- 
cept omitting an “‘s” on lock and on 
alway. 


The Brook 


MARY McLAUGHLIN 


Or does it hide 


if he go that away he will meet Roy Rogers. Winston 


Jim’s story was original and tech- 

nically almost perfect. He wrote 
“in” in place of “‘into.” 
Bill’s story is without an error, 
being all in one sentence, but what 
became of his idea of safety? He 
says, “One day Tommy forgot his 
book because he was studying about 
safety.” 

Alven’s story is unusual in that 
the big car is doing the talking 
and observing the rules of safety. 

Mildred’s story is quite long for a 
and all 
spelled correctly. 


six-year-old, words are 

Jimmy’s story stresses the need 
to obey the “toll” (patrol) boys. 

These children were learning to 
read, write and spell while ex- 
pressing their thoughts and feel- 
ings about safety measures. For 
“tool” 
really tools, for they were being 
used to a purpose. 


them the subjects were 


Does it grow deep and wide, 
Then join the sea, 


And sing, “Come seek for me? 
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Developmental Stages In The Creative 
Expression Of Young Children 


Tue YOUNG child passes 
through various stages of develop- 
ment in the creative process. The 
teacher should recognize the in- 
dividual child’s stage of develop- 
ment, see that he does not slip back 
into the more immature stages 
unless for emotional purposes, ex- 
pose him to suitable materials for 
his stage of growth, and stimulate 
his growth to higher levels. 

The first stage of development is 
the experimental stage, in which the 
child experiments with materials 
and ideas. He has no plans. There 
is no finished product. The child is 
interested in activity. In this stage, 
he will scribble with crayons, pound 
a lump of clay, hammer nails into 
wood, pile up a tower of blocks and 
knock it over, put sand in a bucket 
and empty it, repeat nonsense 
syllables over and over in a rhythmic 
way, or run his fingers over the 
piano. His purpose is activity and, 
in the meantime, he is getting ac- 
quainted with the materials he can 
use. The teacher should be alert to 
see that the materials are handled 
correctly, without destruction, and 
that the child has space, time, and 
an opportunity to experiment. 

The second stage is sometimes 
called the symbolic stage. The re- 
sult of experimentation happens to 
take on a form and the child gives it 
a name. “Look,” he says, “I have 
made a snake,” after he has rolled 
the clay out into a long thin piece. 
However, he had no plan in mind 
before he started. He usually ex- 
presses that which is actively im- 
portant to him. The face of a person 
with arms and legs growing out 
of the head is a typical drawing 
for this stage and is found in every 


classroom where children are not 
forced to copy the teacher’s work. 
One child in this stage drew a square 
with a lot of scribbling around it 
and said it was a “house with 


grass.” To him, the grass was the 


CATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


Child Study Faculty, Lesley College 


most important thing. Another pa- 
per was covered with red paint 
and a small space was left for a 
yellow circle. This was “‘a fire and 
a sun” to another child. The teacher 
should not force the naming of things 
in this stage and she should be very 
alert to discover the things which 
are important to the child’s mind. 

The third stage is sometimes 
called the schematic stage, in which 
the child repeats symbols found 
satisfactory to him in the previous 
stage. There will be several faces 
repeated in one picture. A row of 
circles might represent a lane of 
flowers. When the child reaches 
this stage, he indicates to the teacher 
that it will not be long before he 
will have a purpose in mind before 
he starts and will be able to plan 
ahead. 

This will be the fourth stage of 
development. It is called the pur- 
poseful stage. The child has a pur- 
pose in mind before he starts. He 
knows what he wants to make. Then 
he plans. Will the boat be more 
useful made out, of paper or wood? 
He plans as many details as he 
can foresee. He grows in this ability. 
Then he carries out his plans. He 
attempts to represent reality and he 
becomes more alert to the way 
things look in his environment. The 
teacher should remember _ that 
process is more important than the 
finished product, because the em- 
phasis is then placed on how the 
child grows in his ability to express 
his ideas, to work with others, to 
handle materials, and to develop 
character traits. When the emphasis 
is placed on the finished product, 
the child is expected to be an artist, 
a musician, an actor, or a_ poet. 
This is not the aim of modern edu- 
cation. 

As the child carries out his plans, 
his effort should be encouraged by 
the teacher. She should ask leading 
questions to add to the momentum 
and she should invite the child to 


do more. Her approval of original 
elements should be genuine. Flat- 
tery wastes time. Appreciation is 
better than criticism. When criti- 
cism is used, it should be con- 
structive and should be given only 
when the child seeks it or needs it. 
The child should always be en- 
couraged to look for better ways to 
carry out his original plans. 
Finally, in this purposeful stage, 
the child evaluates the results. 
Here he should be helped to improve | 
his expression of ideas and his skill 
in handling materials. Sometimes 
the teacher calls a group meeting 
and, by way of a group conference, 
the work of several children is ap- 
preciated and evaluated. Perhaps 
the house needs straighter walls, 
or a door, or windows. Perhaps the 
crayon should be put on more 
smoothly. However, the teacher 
never worries the young child about 
the blue grass and the green sky 
which he has created. Flowers can 
be made in different ways, but they 
will never be an exact replica of the 
real thing. The young child is not 
always ready to understand the 
horizon. He can be advised to put 
paint on the picture so that it will 
not run into the other colors. The 
man’s head in the drawing will prob- 
ably be enormous as compared with 
the rest of his body and his legs 
might dangle from his neck. The 
young child does not understand 
proportion, nor is he ready to. If the 
child knows that the animal which 
he has drawn has four legs, he will 
insist on showing all four. Evalua- 
tion is also necessary if language, 
music, or dramatic play has been 
used for creative expression. There 
might be a better word to use. 
Characters might use better prop- 
erties, scenery, or expression. The 
goal for the teacher remains the 
same: improve ideas and_tech- 
niques, but never stress technique 
at the expense of expression. Any 
suggestion by the teacher which 
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refers to reality and not to the 
child’s experience interferes greatly 
with the child’s own expression. 
She should neither influence nor 
stimulate the child’s imagination in 
any direction which is not appropri- 
ate to his thinking and perception. 
The child has his own world of ex- 
periences and expression. 

During the evaluation, the teacher 
remembers the child who needs en- 
couragement for attacking a new 
material or a new idea. She shows 
his work so that group appreciation 
will lend encouragement and build 
up confidence. The teacher’s goal 
is child growth and not the per- 
fection of a finished product. 

The fifth stage of development is 
the reasoning stage. When the child 
reaches this stage, he shows action, 
proportion, expression, or mood in 
his creative response. The parents 
are bigger than the children in the 
painting. A smile or frown can be 
discerned on a person’s face. The 
figure will be drawn or moulded so 
that it appears to be hopping, jump- 
ing, or running. Language or music 
created may be joyous or sad, espe- 
cially if it is concerned with the 
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things the child hkes or dislikes. 
The teacher promotes better reason- 
ing on the part of the child. Through 
observation, comparison, and con- 
trast, the chiid gains a growing 
awareness of things as they are and 
improves in his ability to express his 
ideas. 

While the child passes through 
these developmental stages of 
creative expression, he makes the 
teacher conscious of his individual 
needs. Does he need courage in 
attacking new problems? Does he 
need to work with others or alone? 
Does he need to work on bigger 
things to gain motor coordination? 
Does he need help in accepting the 
ideas of others, especially when he 
thinks his work is the “best in the 
whole world)” Does he need to 
adjust to new things more quickly? 
Can he see a problem through to 
its finish? Does he have a sense of 
security, and is he happy? The 
teacher’s job is to meet the child on 
the level where he is and to help 
him to grow to higher levels in the 
light of his immediate and individual 
needs. 


Is It Really Lack 


of Concentration 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


As A PRIVATE tutor whose 


pupils are drawn chiefly from the > 


public schoels, Grade I to VI, we 
have a task of discovering why so 
many of our children need special 
help. Almost one hundred per cent 
of our pupils are considered average 
normal children in every way, yet 
they are failing in one or two major 
subjects such as Reading and Arith- 
metic. 

The teachers, the parents, and 
sometimes the children themselves 
try to give reasons why the latter 
need the extra tutoring. These are 
some of the excuses we hear. 


FROM THE TEACHERS: It 
goes like this: “Johnny could do the 
work if he put his mind to it. He 
just doesn’t concentrate. He’s more 


interested in what the other chil- 
dren are doing than in his own work. 
We can’t pass him if he doesn’t 
‘deliver the goods.’ ”’ 

FROM THE PARENTS: “We 
cannot understand it. Johnny seems 
to know everything perfectly at 
home, but when he gets to school 
he forgets everything. We think 
it’s all the fault of Susie, who sits 
behind him, or Roger, in front of 
him.” 

Now we as a tutor take over and 
what do we say? First, we too may 
find reasons and excuses to pass the 
problem on to someone else. We 
may say the parents have spoiled 
Johnny at home and he only does 
what he wants to do when he wants 


to. 


Oh, | Am A Gingerbread Man | 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Oh, I am a gingerbread man! 
My bed’s an aluminum pan! 
Who was the glutton 
Who ate off my button? 
Let anyone answer who can! 


I woke up this morning at dawn 
And then I am sure it was on — 
Who took it away? 
I’ve worried all day 
For one of my buttons is gone! 


Oh, I am a gingerbread man! | 
Will anyone answer who can: | 
Who was the glutton 
Who ate off the button 
I had on my waistcoat of tan? 


However, none of us are going to 
get anywhere if we don’t face facts 
as they are and take first things 
first. The following routine should 
be carried out with few exceptions 
pertinent to the case. 

1. Be sure there are no physical 
defects which may well be holding 
the child back. 

2. Be sure the child is in his 
proper grade and is not being pushed 
beyond his mental powers. Social 
promotion must enter into the situa. 
tion to avoid causing the child to 
have any inferiority complex. 

3. Be sure that the teacher is 
doing all in her power to make her 
classroom a scene of healthful ac- 
tivity both in work and play. She 
herself can do much to stimulate 
the dread schoolroom disease, 
namely, “lack of concentration or 
day-dreaming.”” With a modulated 
voice and kind but firm manner. 
she can make the classroom a good 
place in which to work and play. 
By attempting concentration, then 
relaxation, she can do much to 
form the right habits of her pupils 
so that they will be in the proper 
receptive mood. 

An interested child will concen- 
trate, but please never make the 
period of concentration too long, 
whether it be for a first grader or a 
sixth grader. 


There is always the danger that 
we adults expect too much of the 
growing child. 
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Appreciation Pays Off! 


6¢T'HAT would be a difficult 
school for a man with limited ex- 
ecutive ability to go into,” I told 
the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation who were discussing the elec- 
tion of a principal for Blakemore 
Elementary School. “I am sorry to 
say it, but the general atmosphere 
in the building is not what we 
would like it to be. There have been 
misunderstandings and _ jealousies 
among the faculty members so 
elusive that it has been impossible 
to trace them to the source. It’s an 
unpleasant situation. And this ap- 
plicant, Don Kane, does not have 
a very impressive academic record. 
But — there is something about 
him.” 

“Yes, I like the young’ fellow. 
You are right, he does have some- 
thing — and, after all, there is a 
teacher shortage,”’ replied the pres- 
ident of the Board. Mr. Kane was 
elected and IJ, as superintendent, 
felt very responsible for his work. 
It seemed best to tell him nothing 
of the conditions he would meet at 
his new assignment. But, I observed 
as unobtrusively as_ possible. 

He was new to the community; 
none of the teachers had known 
him before. A quiet sort he was, 
and one could see that the faculty 
members were not too impressed 
by their new principal. No changes 
in the school were made overnight. 

Perhaps the first difference I 
noticed was in the general appear- 
ance of the building. Its gleaming 
cleanliness startled me! I looked for 
the custodian where he could always 
be found, in his comfortable chair 
reading the newspaper or listening 
to the radio. Today he was not 
there; but, on his hands and knees 
cleaning out obscure corners. When 
he saw me, he got up, eager to talk. 

“This new principal we have is a 
‘sood one.’ He knows more about 
the building already than any of 
the others ever did. He comes down 
to the basement and asks me about 
toe heating, lighting, and so on. 
Fe’s really interested in learning 
| out it; says I teach him some- 
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thing every time he talks with me. 
And he hasn’t eyes in his head for 
nothing! Every time I do some 
special cleaning like waxing the 
floors or tables or washing the win- 
dows, he always notices. He likes 
the way I work and enjoys a clean, 
attractive building.”” You could see 
that this old custodian would work 
his fingers to the bone, if need be, 
for the principal who had given 
him the joy of feeling important and 
appreciated. 

Next, I looked for Mr. Kane. He 
was not in his office, but in the sixth 
grade classroom teaching Miss Phil- 
lips’ group. It was just recess time 
and as soon as he had dismissed the 
youngsters he explained the teach- 
er’s absence. 

“Miss Phillips is speaking to the 
Quota Club this afternoon.” I was 
dumbfounded —- Miss Phillips of alt 
people! She was a thorough teacher, 
I knew; but, I had always thought 
of her as a rather dried-up, unat- 
tractive individual whom few people 
noticed. She knew that she was not 
popular with the other teachers and 
she felt that her pupils did not like 
her because she was exacting with 
them. What she needed was a 
sense of importance, but she would 
have resented an insincere attempt 
of anyone to give it to her. 

“You know,” went on the prin- 
cipal, “Miss Phillips has a better 
understanding of Norway than any- 
one I’ve ever met. She lived there 
when she was a young girl, so has 
been a part of the country. As she 
spent her summer vacation there 
two years ago, she knows Norway 
as it is today. She was surprised 
when asked to speak, but accepted 
eagerly when she knew I would 
substitute for her.”’ At that moment 
Miss Phillips returned from the 
meeting, her eyes shining with the 
wondrous happiness of being ap- 
preciated. 

On the way to the office Don 
Kane confided to me that he had 
sensed a bit of antagonism toward 
him on the part of Mr. Edwards, 
whom I knew had been a personal 


nuisance to the former principal of 
Blakemore. 

“But, you know, Edwards’ ideas 
are excellent -— he definitely is not a 
‘yes’ man: but, it is refreshing to 
meet a person who is an original, 
clear-thinker. Although I like a 
smoothly running school as well as 
the next one, | much prefer the 
benefits that will come to it through 


-a bit of conflict. It may be disturb- 


ing at times; yet I feel it is a sign 
of hope and growth, that it will 
broaden the outlook, deepen the 
understanding, and make possible a 
superior school. All this I told Ed- 
wards and asked him to feel free 
to make suggestions. He took me 
at my word and very thoughtfully 
and carefully wrote out, in detail, 
some constructive enterprises he 
has been wanting for years to-try 
out. Already he has begun the work 
and has put his heart and soul into 
the project. The antagonism I once 
sensed is gone; in its place are in- 
terest and enthusiasm.” 

Just then Miss Jackson, the oldest 
teacher in the building, walked 
alertly down the hall, greeted us 
gaily, and hurried on her way. 
“‘What’s come over her?” I asked 
incredulously. “‘Always before she 
has appeared to be so depressed — 
the older she got, the more drooping 
and discouraged she seemed. We’ve 
been biding our time until she 
reaches retirement age. But, today 
she is radiant!” 

“Well, I had thought the same of 
her — thought she was an ideal 
example of frustration until I hap- 
pened to stop in her room one day 
when she was having a social studies 
lesson; she was giving the boys and 
girls history in the most painless 
way imaginable — through an 
exciting, adventure story. I became 
as absorbed in it as the youngsters 
and asked if I might visit this class 
often. Several other stories were 
enjoyed with the group; the char- 
acters came alive and the settings 
real for all of us. By this time I was 
positive that Miss Jackson has 
genuine talent for teaching history 
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facts through and sug- 
gested that she try writing a series 
of them for an educational magazine. 
She has looked and acted happier 
ever since and is definitely growing 
in achievement. At times she seems 
almost youthful and I think is a 
most enthusiastic and lovable leader 


of children.” 


stories, 


As I continued to observe Don 
Kane’s success this first year and 
those that followed, I found that 
always he saw to it that children 
vame first; that each boy and girl 
had status in his group. To make 
this possible for pupils, he believed 
that each and every teacher should, 
also, be given opportunities to ac- 
quire status. Then would 
have the kind of personalities we 


they 
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like to see reflected in the children 
in their classrooms. 

He saw to it that building re- 
sponsibilities were rotated, and that 
the need for recognition of each 
faculty member was satisfied. We 
find it easy to grant prestige to 
others when we, too, are receiving 
it. Of course, all the misunderstand- 
ings and grudges in the school did 
not disappear at once; but, as the 
teachers began individually to feel 
important, appreciated, and secure, 
and they felt no necessity to “talk 
down” some other person in order 
to seem larger by comparison, they 
gradually and 
respect one another’s interests and 
abilities. Mutual confidence, re- 
spect, and genuine loyalty was de- 


‘ame to recognize 


veloping among the teachers and the 
principal. There was no doubt but 
that they liked Mr.- Kane! 

No Kane’s academic record 
was not unusual, but he had some- 
thing — something in which no 
college offers a course. I have never 
been able to think of a name for 
it; but, that something had to do 
with getting along with people, 
with liking them in spite of their 
shortcomings, with knowing that 
deep within every other human 
being is something good, which may 
be unearthed by encouragement 
and appreciation. Yes — at Blake- 
more Elementary School, as_ in 
every other place where people 
work together, appreciation pays 


off! 


Cornucopias that are fun with the compass 
IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor, Caruthersville, Missouri 


Cipren are fascinated by 
a compass and its possibilities. To 
take advantage of this interest in a 
new tool and to motivate a lesson 
in crayon shading we made cornu- 
copias like this: 

Beginning with a 5 or 6 inch circle 
a number of graduated circles were 


made simply by pinching the com- 
pass together. a little each time 
after each circle was drawn. These 
were then cut out and experimental 
arrangement tried to make a “horn 
o plenty.” The circles allow for a 
very flexible horn without the stilted, 
stiff effect the children might get in 


drawing. After deciding on the 
arrangement the circles were marked 
for position and numbered with the 
pencil and then each circle colored 
where it would show, after the 
overlapping. 

At least three planes of light for 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Snow Sculpture 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, 


We ARE very lucky in the 
northern part of our country to have 
the free, God-given media — snow. 
In this invigorating climate, we 
usually have an abundance of snow. 
Instead of cursing it (as many do) 
we welcome it. It is a free media 
from which we can learn to “sculp” 

To enhance the offering it gives! 
us for learning, it is bound to add to 
our increased health and pleasure 
in terms of fresh out-of-door ex- 
ercise. 

We spend so much time inside ‘it 
is a treat to get out in the open and 
to breathe the fresh air. It is good for 
the children and good for us. When 
so many projects have to be done 
inside, we surely should take ad- 
vantage of this chance to combine 
work and play outside. 

Normal children always 
loved to play out-of-doors, 


have 
and 


those who are able to live where 
there is snow, love to play in this 
snow. They begin when mere tots 


to attempt to build snow men, 


snow fish and igloos.. These are 
beginning sculptures. It is good 
training, as well as good exercise 
for children, but when they grow 
more mature, it is well to guide this 
activity somewhat. 

In our area we study the field of 
sculpturing during the quiet months 
of January and February. We fre- 
quently start with snow sculpturing 
(weather being cooperative) and 
then swing into soap sculpture, 
clay modeling, wood carving, etc. 
All of these fields of sculpturing 
and modeling fit in quite well to- 
gether. 

It is our intention to study as the 
sculptor does, to do active work in 
each field, and also to increase our 


Wisconsin 


appreciation of the sculptor, and 
good pieces of sculpturing, wherever 
found. 

We study the snow as a media. 
We learn its possibilities and its 
limitations. We study ways to 
sculpture such as carving from the 
mass and applying the media to an 
armature. 

To be exact, one method of snow 
sculpturing might be carried on like 
this: Have the children pack the 
snow into a pile — preferably a 
shape which is rectangular. If the 
snow does not pack well, use a 
sprinkling can and sprinkle water 
over its surface. This will aid the 
packing and also tend to ice the 
mass. This is good. Consider this 


mass as you would a bar of soap for 


carving or a mass of clay for model- 
ing. Study the size and general 
shape in regard to the figure you 
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wish to sculpture. If the statue is to 
be that of an animal, the rectangle 
is likely to be horizontal. If the 
statue is to be a person (clown, 
head, dancer, skater), a dog sitting 
up, a seal balancing a ball on his 
head, or like figure, the rectangle 
will be vertical. In all these statues, 
as in all, soap carvings, etc., it is 
wise to include a base in the plan. 
By studying the general contour 
of the mass of snow you may easily 
arrive at an idea for the sculpturing. 
You may prefer to decide on your 
figure first and then mass the snow 
accordingly. At any rate, when the 
figure is decided upon and the snow 
is massed, the sculpturing begins. 
You will look at the snow now just 
like a bar of soap, first block out the 
general shape of the statue and then 
round, shape, add snow slush, if 
desired, and smooth. Fortunatety, 
snow can be added if too much is 
taken away from any place. 
Another process or method is to 
build an armature of wood or wire 


and pack the snow around it. An 
armature is simply the inside frame- 
work for a statue. For example, if the 
statue is to be a massive type of 
object, low to the ground and bulky, 
the mass construction as described 
in type one 1s fine. However, if the 
statue 1s more spread out and in- 
tricate, an armature is advisable. 
The armature for a dog can be made 
by nailing four boards to a stick 
which will represent the backbone 
and the four legs. Make the legs 
longer than normal and secure them 
well into the snow. Ice this founda- 
tion. Then around the armature 
pack snow to form the desired shape 
of the animal. 

It is well to make a slush sub- 
stance of snow and water and apply 
this to all finished snow sculptures. 
This will freeze and ice the snow 
sculpture into a more permanent, 
sound and lasting statue. To make 
the slush, add to a pail of water, 


as much snow as it will absorb. 


Make an Envelope! 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Vice President The Art Center, Lynchburg, Virginia 


AL CHILDREN love to make 
cards. No matter what the occasion, 
the suggestion of card making al- 
ways proves exciting. Perhaps this 
is because a card is small, and is 
something which can be completed 
before interest wanes. When that 
card is placed in an envelope of the 
child’s own making, there is more 


than double the appeal. 

There are so many occasions when 
envelopes are needed, and so seldom 
that the one on hand is of the right 
size. Envelopes are so easily con- 
structed, that everyone should know 
how to turn the trick! 

Place the card to be enclosed — 
on the paper to be used for the en- 
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because of 


This may be applied by brush or by 
hand. 

Little children will roll balls of 
snow and form figures and forts. 
Sometimes, with little adult aid 
and supervision, little at- 
tempts can be carried on_ into 
rather creative and advanced pieces 
of statuary. 

Snow statues may be painted. 
Tempera, alabastine and_ similar 
water base paints are appropriate 
for this use. And usually the chil- 
dren like to decorate them with coal 
for eyes and buttons, cloth scarfs, 
hats, ete. 

To form a statue of snow, you 
will find you need about three or 
four lessons of at least an hour or 
more in duration. If the weather is 
with you, it will be easy and quick. 
At any rate, the children will love 
it, they will learn somett ing further 
about sculpturing, and they will 
surely be healthier and _ happier 
the fine out-of-door 
exercise of work and play. 


these 


velope, to get the needed size for 
folding. (As a time-saver, where all 
cards are uniform in size, papers may 
be cut to measurement and dis- 
tributed.) The paper must be large 
enough to allow at least one inch 
beyond the card on the two longer 
sides. It must be wide enough to lap 
over at least one inch when folded 
to cover the card. (See illustration.) 

Crease the paper for the bottom 
edge of the envelope. Crease the 
paper for the top edge, allowing a 
small space for the reception of the 
card. Crease firmly. Rub with a 
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thumb or fingernail to make a 
smooth edge. Unfold the paper. 
Decide how much margin to allow 
in order to insert the card easily, 
and fold remaining sides. 

ROLL two opposite corners to- 
gether, and make a small clipping, 
so that the opposite sides of the 
envelope will be identical. Clip the 
two remaining corners by these, in 
the same way, so all four corners 
will have the same spacing. Clipping 
is much easier, and much more 
accurate, and cleaner, than laborious 
measuring and pencil marking. 
Crease the long sides accurately, 
through the aid of the clips. Unfold, 
and cut out the four oblong corners 
made by the folding. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

Now, roll so that any two opposite 
corners are together. Hold firmly, 
and cut freehand — a pleasing 
curve. Do not allow paper to become 
creased in the center. Do all op- 
posite corners in the same way. 
It is not necessary that any but 
opposite corners have the same 
curve. 

Paste lightly where needed. It 
is a good plan to insert a piece of 
waste paper so that any extra paste 
may not cause adherence un-wanted. 
Rubber cement makes a smoother 
envelope than most pastes. A very 
small amount is sufficient. : 

Some envelopes are made with 
the narrow sides out, others in re- 
verse, leaving the narrow sides in- 
side. Leave this to the child’s fancy. 

A second method of envelope 
making proves fascinating, and 
novel. Place the card on a paper, 

and allow about one and one-half 
inches on all four sides. When the 
paper is cut to size, place the card 
on the paper, DIAGONALLY. (See 
illustration. Fold the paper over 
two opposite sides, preferably the 
longer sides, tight enough to get the 
edge of the card, but loose enough 
so that the card can be slipped into 
the envelope easily — later. Crease 
firmly with thumb nail, against the 


opposite sides of the card, forming 
little triangles at the four corners. 
Cut these corners out carefully, and 
then fold the paper over to form the 
envelope. A very small amount of 
paste completes the envelope, as 


this manner of folding requires but 
one touch of it. 


Envelope = 
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Take your choice, but teach 
your youngsters to make envelopes! 


Envelope 2- 


A 


B- fold 
B- fold 


B- 


C- Crease corners. 


D- cut corner fr 
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Erik’s mother, who had come 
with him to the station to meet 
his friends from America, welcomed 
them cordially. After checking thei: 
luggage they all walked out int 
the bright sunshine. When they 
stopped at the corner for the traffi: 
light to change, the children’s eyes 
widened in surprise. 

“Look, Audrey,” Allan said. “TIn- 
stead of automobiles like ours, 
they’re nearly all bicycles crossing 
the interesection. I’ve never seen so 
many in one place before — and 
they’re so many different kinds. 
There’s one built for two.” 

“And that one has a trailer haul- 
ing furniture,” Audrey commented. 
“And another one with a _ wire 
basket for the baby.” 

Erik smiled proudly. “Four out 
of five people in my country own 
bicycles,” he said. “Would you 
like to ride mine while you’re here?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes, we'd love to,” Audrey 
and Allan exclaimed in unison. 

As they walked along the narrow 
sidewalks and crossed the cobble- 
stone streets, they were intrigued 


A typical Copenhagen street scene 


by the many small shops in the 
basements, each with a small grilled 


Copenh ageri-- railing and narrow stairway. In one 


was a flower shop; in another a 
Ci f R; l grocery store, or an antique shop. 
ity Oo 1c y Cc es Your country looks so very differ- 
ent from ours. I’ve seen so many 
EDITH DALE 


buildings with green roofs and 


ALLAN pressed his face close to 
the train window, his eyes searching 
the group gathered on the platform. 
“I see him! I see him!” he shouted, 
pulling Audrey closer to the window. 

“You may go now,” Mother said. 
“The train has come to a stop.” 

Audrey and Allan hurried down 
the aisle and stepped down onto 
the platform where Erik, their 
Danish Pen Pal, was waiting to 
greet them. 

“T recognized you right away from 
the picture you sent us,” Allan said, 
with a friendly smile. 

“I’m so glad you could come to 
Denmark,” Erik replied politely. 
“I have so many things to tell you 


about my country.” Amalienborg Castle — Residence of the King and Queen 
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towers. What is that building with 
the spire?’ Audrey had so many 
questions to ask. There was so 
much she wanted to know about 
Denmark. 

“That’s the Bourse. It has a 
spire made of four twisted dragon’s 
tails,” Erik explained. “Many of 
our large buildings were constructed 
in the 16th century. The roofs are 
of copper which has turned green 
through the years.” 

Just then Allan glanced up at the 
flag flying on top of a _ nearby 
building. Erik noticed and _ said, 
“That is our Danish flag — the 
Dannebrog — and it dates from the 
year 1219. As you see, it is a white 
cross on a red field.” 

In the afternoon Erik and his 
mother took them to visit Rosen- 
borg Palace which was from the 
15th to the middle of the 18th 
century, the principal residence of 
Danish Royalty. Walking through 
the beautiful park which surrounds 
the Palace, the children stopped in 
front of a statue. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Audrey, with 
delight. “‘It’s Hans Christian An- 
derson.” 


Rosenborg Castle, in Copenhagen, now containing the 


Chronological Collections of the 


“So it is, dear,” she replied, 
standing beside her. “And Rosen- 
borg Palace looks as if it might 
have come right out of one of his 
fairy-tales.”’ 

“If I could have my wish,” 
Audrey continued, “I’d wish for a 
beautiful fairy Princess to come 
walking out of the palace.” 

“Hans Christian Andersen was 
born in Odense, on the island of 
Funen,” Erik said. “I have been 
there many times. His home is now 
a museum and people come from 
all parts of the world to visit it. 
Perhaps you, too, will go there?” 

“Indeed, we will,’ their Mother 
said. ‘““We must all see the home of 
this fine man -whose fairy-tales have 
brought so much happiness to chil- 
dren everywhere.” 

“Come, let us sit here and visit, 
and you can tell us more about 
Denmark,” Allan said, as he seated 
himself on a_ bench facing the 
‘statue. 

“If that is what you wish,” Erik 
replied. ““Did you know that Den- 
mark is Europe’s oldest Kingdom? 
It has an area of 16,575 square 
miles and a population of four 


Danish Kings. 


19 


million, of which one million live in 
Copenhagen, its capital. It is the 
most oddly shaped country in the 
world, as you can see by looking at 
a map. One-half of it is a peninsula, 
the other half an archipelago.” A 
group of boys approached the bench 
and Erik nodded to them before 
continuing: ““There are 500 islands 
of all sizes and shapes.” 

“Do people live on all of them?” 
Audrey asked. 

“No, only about 100 of the islands 
are inhabited,” he replied. 

“When we were on the train we 
saw so many big farms and so many 
cattle. Did you ever live on a farm?” 
Allan asked. 

“No, I’ve never lived on a farm. 
I was born in Copenhagen but I 
have visited the farms of friends. 
Denmark is an agricultural coun- 
try, you know, and it is famous for 
its butter, eggs and bacon, which it 
exports in great quantities. But 
come, now, let’s visit the Palace.” 

Inside the Palace they walked 
slowly through the high-ceilinged 
rooms which were elaborately furn- 
ished and filled with costly treasures 
of the Danish Kings. Soon they 


A statue of Hans Christian Andersen, situated 
Kongens Have (King’s Garden) 


in Copenhagen. 
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reached the room in which the 
crown jewels were on display. In a 
tall glass case in the center of the 
room they looked with awe at the 
jewelled crowns of the King and 
Queen, sparkling with precious 
stones. 

“Come here, Allan. I want you 
to see these swords encrusted with 
jewels,” Erik said, grasping his arm. 

“T like the necklaces best,’ Au- 
drey said, leaning forward for a 
closer look, “especially that one 
with all the big diamonds. One, two, 
three, four,” she counted quietly, 
until she reached sixty-four. 
“Wouldn’t you just love to see the 
Queen wearing that necklace, Moth- 
er?” 

“Indeed, | would,” she replied, 
smiling at the little girl’s interest. 


On their return to town they 
stopped at a sidewalk cafe in front of 
a large hotel. There were gaily 
colored umbrellas over the tables, 
each table having a bouquet of 
bright flowers. As they rested and 
ate ice cream they watched men, 
women, and even small children 
ride by on bicycles. 


“TI know something else that will 
interest you,” said Erik, “‘and that’s 
the Changing of the Guard at 


In November when the days 


becoine gray and chilly more time - 


must be spent inside the school- 


room — often during the noon 
hour or recess periods. If the 
teacher has a new game — or an 


oid one dressed up as a new one — 
to give primary youngsters, a dull 
gray day may be brightened. Try 
Thanksgiving Bingo! 

We made a set of Thanksgiving 
bingo cards simply and_ easily. 
Cards larger than the regular bingo 
cards were cut from oaktag. At 
the top of these were pasted Thanks- 
giving pictures cut from magazines 
such as: Pumpkin pie, turkey, chick- 
en, duck, corn, Indian, 
fall flowers, fruit, nuts, cranberry 
sauce or potatoes. 


Pilgrim, 
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Amalienborg Palace. Every day at 
noon when the King is in residence 
there is the Changing of the Guard. 
The soldiers wear red coats with 
light blue pants, and tall bearskin 
caps on their heads. It is very excit- 
ing. When you hear the band play 
you know the soldiers are coming. 
People rush out of the stores and 
stand on the curb to watch them 
go by. Many people get out in the 
street and follow them to the 
Palace. That is the best way to see 
them, I think.” 

“That sounds like it would be 
fun, doesn’t it, Allan?’ Audrey 
said, enthusiastically. “I hope we 
can watch them tomorrow noon.” 

When Erik’s mother told him it 
was time for all of them to go to 
the hotel where their friends would 
be staying for several days, Erik 
turned to the children, his eyes 
alight. “On the way I will have 
something else to tell you. Come 
with me.” 

As they walked in the direction 
of the Town Hall, he said, “I wish 
you two could be here on the 
Fourth of July.” 


“Why on July 4th)” Allan asked. 
“Because we in Denmark also 
celebrate your Independence Day. 


Thanksgiving Bingo 


ANNE WYATT 


As they play bingo with these 
colorful cards the boys and girls 
anticipate Thanksgiving joys and 


Does that surprise you? Yes, Den 
mark is the only country outside o 
the United States im which Ind: 
pendence Day is celebrated regu 
larly each year. It’s this way — j 
1912 some of our Danish-bor 
Americans bought the hearther-cla: 
hills of Rebild, in North Jutland 
They wanted a place where the 
could honor the land of thei 
adoption by celebrating its mos 
patriotic holiday 

“Do you have fireworks, like w: 
do?” 

“Oh, yes, and there are speeches 
and everyone sings “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

think that’s wonderful,” Au- 
drey said. “That’s something we 
must tell our classmates when we 
return to school.” 

When they reached the hotel 
they all shook hands, as is the 
custom in Denmark, and said good- 
bye.” 

“‘We have learned so much about 
Denmark today,” Allan said, hap- 
pily. “Erik is such a good friend 
and isn’t it nice to know that Den- 
mark and the United States are so 
friendly, too.” 


their fun from the game is doubled. 
Examples of the cards are shown 
below: 
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Using the Community in the 
Curriculum, at Second Grade Level 


Since education is for living 
now and not just a preparation for 
some far distant life when one is 
adult, it is advisable to use the 
environment in which the child 
lives as his curriculum. This will 
enable him better to understand his 
community, to know its resources, 
to feel a responsibility toward it, 
and hence to feel a security as a 
belonging member of it. 

From learning how his commu- 
nity functions in all its aspects, the 
child will be led to realize the larger 
communities of states, nations, and 
finally the world community. 

To learn about his community 
makes him watchful and alert to 
his surroundings, to be apprecia- 
tive of the services rendered him 
each day, to think of ways to im- 
prove it, and to create ways of 
doing it. 

There is perhaps no better way 
to good public relations than to 
allow the people of the community 
to help in school activities. They 
can better understand the school’s 
aims and problems by working 
with it close at hand. Their social 
and financial assistance can be in- 
valuable. 

It also works to give teachers and 
administrators a more understand- 
ing attitude toward the people of 
the community in which they are 
working. 

It gives the community a “one- 
ness,” a unity of purpose. 

Before starting on any innova- 
tion, the teacher should know just 
where she is going, what goals she 
hopes to attain, what resources are 
readily at hand, and possible ways 
to expand the curriculum as the 
experiences move along. 

It is safest to write out her plan. 
Unless a very definite plan is made, 
there will be less chance for an 
honest evaluation. 

Today’s curriculum makes it im- 
perative that the plan shall include 
the whole child, socially, physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and aesthet- 
ically. 


DORTHY GOERTZEN 


At the second grade level, a child 
is eager to see, hear, touch, act and 
talk, read, participate in work and 
play. He is curious of all things 
unless someone or some condition 
has dulled his natural enthusiasm. 

In studying his community, he 
could first go on several walks 
around his city. This area would 
depend on whether it is a large or 
small town. Suppose, for the sake of 
example, it was a city of about five 
thousand. 

The teacher could talk about the 
outing. Of course, it is to be fun, but 
she carefully suggests to the chil- 
dren many things to watch for. 

The plan is to teach the child 
community living. 

After several excursions, they 
may make a large, rough map. The 
streets will be named. Each child 
can draw his own house and write 
on the house, e.g., Jim’s house, 
Jane’s house, etc. 

The stop signs will be drawn. A 
policeman may be at the intersec- 
tion. “The policeman keeps boys 
and girls and grown people from 
being hurt and is always ready to 
help you in any time of need.” The 
policeman may be asked to talk to 
the children. 

Along the street comes an ambu- 
lance. “Everyone gets out of the 
way, to make it possible for the in- 
jured person to get medical care 
very soon. We are glad to help. 
There will be doctors and nurses 
to help the injured man.” 

Down another street is the city 
hall. “It has a fire engine and fire- 
men to use it. These people try to 
keep us from losing our house or 
property by fire.” 

The city hall also has a library. 
“Any boy or girl is welcome to 
borrow its books as long as they 
take good care of them.” 

“The city hall has a room where 
the mayor and councilmen meet to 
make rules for our city to go by, so 
that we can each have the same 
rights.” 

“Tn another room there is a judge. 


He must give punishments to people 
who disobey the rules, so they will 
remember not to disobey again.” 

A mailman is bringing the mail 
to the houses. 

All service people can be included, 
e.g., the milkman brings the milk, 
the grocery store has our food, the 
butcher cuts our meat. The clothing 
store has clothes and shoes for sale. 
The drugstore man makes our pre- 
scriptions and sells us toothpaste 
and brushes. The oil man fills our 
tanks. The electrician, the tele- 
phone man, the laundryman, the 
barber, the hairdresser; all do service 
for us when we need them. All 
grown people do some kind of 
useful work to help other people. 
Each are paid money for their 
work, so they can pay each other 
for services. In this way money 
serves to keep things straight. 

In the course of this development 
of today’s living, the special people 
cited can be brought to the school- 
room, or the children can visit them 
at their place of work and have 
them talk to the children. 

They may like to visit a dairy 
and see how spotlessly clean the 
dairies are kept. They may visit 
a court, when it is not busy, and 
talk to the judge. The librarian can 
explain about lending books. 

The theme that should run 
through all discussion is the thought 
that we must all be willing to help 
each other to make a really fine 
community. 

Whether this can be. further ex- 
panded depends upon the capacity 
and desire or interest of the pupils; 
also upon equipment and facilities. 

With the introduction of the 
groceryman, food and its relation 
to health could be studied. 

Clothing and shelter could like- 
wise be brought in. 

The farm and its contribution 
could be studied. 

The study of the policeman and; 
the mayor, etc., could initiate a 
study of government as far as could 
be understood on their level. With 
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this would be brought in the parks 
and playgrounds, the water system, 
street paving, community beautifi- 
cation, conservation of wild life, 
taxation, museums, sanitation, 
roads, and churches. 

Mothers could be asked to take 
their cars to transport the children, 
if distance required. Before the ex- 
cursion, there should be a meeting 
to acquaint them with the definite 
purpose of the trip. 

Activities from this project could 
very well be as follows: 

Dramatizations 

Writing little stories 

Writing “thank you”’ letters 

Reading more about the people 

Making sand table cities 

Making sand table farms 

Modeling clay 

Making tiny houses 

Making a playhouse 

Playing post office 

Playing grocery store 

Playing clothing store 

Drawing 

Painting 
..Making moving pictures 

Puppet shows 

Giving reports 

Giving short talks 

Inviting the mothers to tea 

Inviting the parents to see the 
sand tables, etc. 

A community project that I car- 
ried out in this respect began with 
the coming of Thanksgiving. The 
children and their parents gathered 
- all Indian relics possible. With them 
we made an Indian Museum. To 
promote the gathering, I put a sign 
on each object, saying, “Peter 
brought this arrow head”’. . . etc. 
It worked! Then the people began 
to settle America. We made houses, 
sandtables, pictures, New England 
samplers, and forts. Each child had 
an outline of the map of Europe. 
Their parents were to color in the 
countries from which their an- 
cestors came. At the corner of each 
map the mother wrote the name of 
the church the child attended. 
They also wrote a list of the things 
their churches taught. My purpose 
was to teach the children that 
Americans are a conglomerate of 
all nations and that each nation, 
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no matter which one, has given 
our country something of which to 
be proud and thankful. The other 
purpose was to show that all 
churches are very much alike and 
teach the same things. Several 
people were asked in. A Russian 
woman told about her home in 
Russia. An Indian told us stories of 
his people. A German and French 
woman told us about each country. 
A Negro young man visited all day 
and helped the children with their 
work. They were ali in love with 
him by the end of the day, as I 
knew they would be. 

There is no ending to the com- 
munity idea. 

A Centennial celebration will al- 
low the children to help in the 
actual activities and teach them 
the history of their community. 
They may further study the fol- 
lowing: 

“Types of homes in the commu- 
nity 

Types of industries 

Occupations of parents 

Community organizations 

Natural resources 

Public buildings 

Community attitudes 

Recreations 


Thanksgiving 
BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


We give thanks upon this day, 
As the Pilgrims did of old, 

For the country that we have 
And the freedom that we hold; 


For the harvest from the fields, 
And the sky so clear and blue, 
For our flag so brave and free, 
And our schools and churches, 
too; 


For our homes so safe and warm, 
And the friends we hold so dear, 

For the blessings that we have 
Every day of all the year. 


We give thanks within our hearts, 
Like the Pilgrims long ago, 
For the good things that we have 
And the joys that we know. 


Items of unusual historic or sci- 
entific interest 

Newspapers 

Public records 

Traditions and customs peculia: 
to the community.”’(1) 

“In order to secure information, 
a number of specific activities o1 
the part of the teacher are neces. 
sary. Among these are: 

Visiting homes 

Visiting places of business 

Talking with public officials, min- 
isters, laborers, businessmen, social 
leaders, housewives, physicians, etc. 

Tabulating materials gathered by 
observation, interview, reading, and 
from records 

Making graphs, charts, etc., to 
show graphically the results of the 
survey 

Developing plans for cumulative 
inventory.” (2) 

It is the function of the curricu- 
lum planners to evaluate their work. 

“Evaluation occurs continu- 
ously as the curriculum develops, 
and is concerned with every aspect 
of it. There are, however, three 
important aspects of a program of 
evaluation that require special at- 
tention: 1. It should provide pupils 
the means of evaluating their own 
activities; 2. It should provide the 
teacher a basis for planning the 
activities of pupils and for contin- 
uous evaluation of the results; and 
3. It should provide a basis for 
constant revision of the curricu- 
jum.”’(3) 

In all curriculum building one 
must consider the interests of the 
children and not be afraid to drop 
an activity that is developing little 


enthusiasm. Since all children are 
in the 
vironment about them, it seems safe 


interested immediate en- 
to assume that any unit or project 
dealing with the community and 
including the personnel and ac- 
tivities of the community, and 
given thoughtful leadership on the 
part of the teacher, is apt to be a 


successful adventure in teaching. 


(1) Caswell and Campbell, Cur- 
riculum Development, p. 337. 


(2) Loc. cit. 
(3) Ibid., p. 365 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Our Librarian 


Ladies Are Community Helpers, 
Too. 


We Will Introduce One Now to 
You! 


In a Big Room with Quiet Nooks, 


She Places Children’s Story 
Books. 


She is a Lady Sweet and Kind, 

Who Is Always Glad to Help Us 
Find 

Just the Story We Like to Read. 


She Is a Real Helper! Yes, 
Indeed. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


How many have gone to a public library? 

How many have a library card? Will one of you tell why you like to own a library card? 
The ones who do not have a card will enjoy learning about the use of these cards. 
Now, who will tell how a child can secure a library card. (Stress signed permission of parent.) 
How many books can a child take at one time? (Localities differ in this.) 

What is the penalty for keeping a book too long? (Usually a small fine) 

How does the librarian help the community? 

Grown people often need information: 

1. For speeches they are preparing 

2. Information on raising plants and trees 

4. Problems of our country and many other things of this kind. 

A good librarian knows where to find material on these problems. 

People also like to read good books for pleasure. 

Boys and girls as well as grown-ups enjoy help in finding a good story. 


STORY HOUR 


Many librarians conduct a story hour for children. At a certain time (usually once a week) 
children are invited to hear an interesting story or group of stories. These are always good litera- 
ture and are worth while as well as entertaining. 


SUMMARY 


The librarian is a. good community helper. She gives much pleasure and is helpful to children 
and grown-ups alike. 
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Community Helpers 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Our Library | wi 


This is a place where we like to come, ny) a 
Reading good books is so much fun! tt Mh 
= 


Stories of pirates wicked and bold, 


Tales of heroes we like to meet, 


Fairy Stories for our book week. 


So bring your card and take a look 


Along the shelves, for your favorite 
book. 


1. DISCUSSION PERIOD 
How do you select a book to take home to read? (Bring out suitable vocabulary, size of print, 
illustrations and type of story.) 


Why should a child look at the vocabulary before choosing a book? (If too difficult, he be- 
comes discouraged. Books for pleasure reading must always be easy to read.) 


What is meant by “Book Week?” 


This is the week librarians set aside to encourage the public to read more books, 


nt.) 


2. LIBRARY RULES (For Children) 


a Handle books carefully 

b Obey the “Silence” sign 

c Move about the room quietly 
d Return each book promptly 


3. CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


Set up corner of room for library 


eek) 


era- 
Choose a librarian 
To keep books in order 


To keep tables dusted - 
To help children find a good book 
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The Community In Which We Live 


Earning A Living In Readville 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Since putting through the paved highway, everybody seemed to have work to do in 
Readville. Would you like to know what some of the people who lived there did to earn 
their living? 

Mr. Dunn, whom you have already met, still ran the general store, but all the depart- 
ments had flourished with the coming in of more people into the community. And of 
course, Bob Dunn helped his father in the store when he was not in school. 

Mr. Lee had been elected by the people as traffic policeman for Readville. His son, 
Tom, was the post office clerk. And Mr. Hanson was still the rural mail carrier. 

Then of course, Mr. Bailey and Mr. Sawyer and all the neighboring farmers still 
raised corn and plenty of it. They also raised strawberries and sold them to the cannery. 
Mr. Bailey raised dairy cows, took and sold his milk and butter and cream to Mr. Dunn’s 
store. Sometimes he fattened his cattle and sent them away to the packing house. Mr. 
Sawyer sent some of his hogs away to the packing house, too. 

Mr. Bell had a big vegetable farm, the largest in the community. He raised beans 
and peas, tomatoes and sugar beets, carrots and turnips and nearly every kind of veg- 
etable that you could think of. 


Mr. Brown was noted for his fine wheat. He sold the bigger part of his flour to the 
neighboring flour mill. 

John and Mary’s father had a good-sized poultry business. Mr. Barnes not only sup- 
plied the Readville community with his big fresh eggs, but he sent some of them to 
Oakville and Central City. 


Mrs. Greene still worked for the telephone company, spending a good many hours 
at the switch board. 


Mr. Howe owned a small print shop and ran off circulars advertising various sales in 
the neighboring stores. 

Miss Good and Miss Clarke taught school and Mr. Allen was the school janitor. 

Mr. Callahan brought in big trucks full of lumber and coal from the country. He 
also delivered coal to the various families. 

Mr. Parks was fat and jolly and just the sort of man to drive the inter-city bus that 
carried the people each day over to Oakville or even on to Central City. 

Bill Bailey had a job as usher in the moving picture house which was opened every 
afternoon and evening since the building of the new highway. 

Jim Davis owned the gasoline station and was kept pretty busy day and night. And 
Mr. Jones owned a flourishing barber shop right on the main highway. 

There were many other kinds of business in Readville. There was a good doctor, a 
real estate agent, and a notary public. And of course the painters, the carpenters, the 
electricians and the plumbers were kept busy most of the time making Readville a 
better place in which to live. 

1. Why do you think you would like Readville? Give five reasons. 


OUR COMMUNITY WORKERS 


He can drive a great big lumbering truck, He can stand all day in a grocery store, 

With never a worry of getting stuck. And politely say, “‘Is there anything more?” 
He can tap a worn-out shabby shoe He can pick and husk the corn so fast 

Rac-tac, rac-tac, till it shines like new. You’d think there would always be food to last, 
He can haul great bags of coal so black, He can pick up mail for miles around 

With coal dust bulging from every sack. Put it on a train that’s outward bound, 


He can cure every kind of animal ill 

With painstaking care and the best of skill. 

He can guide a bus through drenching rain, 
And bring each passenger home again. 


He can hew a log and cut down a tree 
And build a new house for you and me. 


Life’s gallant workers, God help us to know 
They’re always our friends, wherever we go. 


Make a list of the various workers found in this poem. 
Which do you have in your community? .................. 
Make a list of the describing words in this poem. 

Draw a picture showing how you Write a story of three or 
would show verses 2 and 6 four sentences about verse 5 
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The Community In Which We Live 


Workers Who Help In The Community 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


2. Below are some of the workers in Readville. Can you put what each does in the proper 


blank? 
Mr. Sawyer 
Mr. Barnes ............ Mr. Hanson 
Bill Bailey 
Miss Clarke ............ Mr. Parks 
Mr. Allen 


Mrs. Greene 


Mr. Howe 


. State three things that an electrician must be able to do. 
. State three things that a school janitor must be able to do. 


store. 


3 
4 
5. Give five qualities that Bob Dunn must have in order to be of real help in his father’s 
6 


. Give three qualities that Mrs. Greene must possess in order to be a good telephone 


operator. 


have kept on his farm? 


. Give three qualities that you think may have made Mr. Parks a good bus driver. 


9. Can you name three qualities that made Bill Bailey a good usher for the moving 


picture house? 


10. Why do you suppose Miss Good and Miss Clarke were good teachers? Name three 


qualities. 


WORKERS WHO HELP YOUR COMMUNITY 


1. Workers Who Protect You 
The Fireman 
The Doctor 
The School Nurse 
The Dentist 
The Policeman 
The Veterinary 

Provide Your Food 
The Farmer 
The Canner 
The Storekeeper 
The Poultry Raiser 
The Dairy Man 
The Fruit Grower 

3. Workers Who Help You Travel 
The Bus Driver 
The Engineer 
The Train Conductor 
The Surveyor 
The Blacksmith 
The Garage Man 


4. 


Workers Who Carry Your’ Messages 
The Mail Carrier 

The News Reporter 

The Telephone Operator 

The Telegraph Operator 

The Radio Commentator 

The Messenger Boy 

Workers Whoa Provide Your Clothes 
The Tailor 

The Dressmaker 

The Storekeeper 

The Machine Stitcher 

The Button Maker 

The Cotton Raiser 


- Workers Who Help You Play 


The Librarian 

The School Teacher 

The Playground Teacher 
The Athletic Coach 

The Toy Maker 

The Motion Picture Manager 


Can you add any more workers to these lists? 
Can you write a short story about your favorite person in each list? 
Have you ever seen a message in the daily newspaper that helped the people of the 


community? What was it about? 


What could such a message be about? 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with The Community In Which We Live) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ENOLA STANTON 


A- Community Workers 


- In which picture do we find the professional worker? —.. 
Write three sentences here telling what you think he i is doing. 


In which picture do we find the skilled workman? 
What does it mean to be skilled? ......... 

Do you think they are paid more than unskilled workers? .......................... 
Name six skilled workmen in your community. 


- In which picture do we find the unskilled laborer? .................. 
Can an unskilled laborer do his work carelessly? 
Make a list of the unskilled laborers in your community. 


- In which picture do we find the business man? .............. 
Name three kinds of stores in your community. 


Have you a general store in your isunuseuaeail Sis ee Name four things you can 
buy there. 


- In which picture do we find the person = by the state, town or city? 

Do you get books from the Public Library? .......... What book do you especially 
enjoy? .. 


In which picture-de we-find the creative worker? 
What is he doing? ............ Do you have any inventors in your community? 
Make a list of various inventors you may have read or heard about. ...............- 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with The Community In Which We Live) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


B- Various Kinds of Community Workers 


1. Professional Workers ' 2. Workers paid by State or Town 
The Veterinary The Mayor 
The Dentist The Policeman or Constable 
The Oculist The Fireman 
The Doctor The Road Commissioner 
The Minister The Teacher 
The Photographer The Postmaster 
3. Business — Large and Small 4. Skilled Labor-Trades People 
The Motion Pictures : The Jeweler 
The Bank The Plumber 
The Grocery Store The Florist 
The Telephone Company The Tinsmith 
The Hardware Store The Painter 
5. Unskilled Labor 6. Creative Workers 
The Iceman The Inventor 
The Mill Worker The Landscape Gardener 
The Garbage Collector The Writer 
The Janitor The Musician 
The Waitress ; The Artist 
The Scrubwoman The Actress 


Look through the list of workers carefully. Can you add to each list? Make a list of 
all the workers in your community that are _ by the government. 


“see eer eee 


What do the following workers do? Write a line or two about each one. 
The Oculist The Mayor The Plumber The Landscape Gardener 
Which of these workers would you care to be? 

C. SIGNS FOR STORE WINDOWS 
Here are some signs you might see in the business blocks in Readville. They are 
similar to signs that we see in various towns and cities as we ride along the highway. 
Look them over carefully. Then you may be prepared to make signs of your own. 
5. Can you make signs for the following places of business? 


1 2 


3 


A shine! A shine! 
Sit and have a 
SHINE 
WHILE YOU WAIT 


Strictly Fresh Eggs Pills That Are Pills 


Try them for yourself 


65c a dozen 


Today 


and see. 
Real Vitamin Pills. 


1. Where would we see sign No. 


Keep Sweet 
All the Time. 


Use our new Brand 


2. Where would we see sign No. 2? 


3. Where would we see sign No. 3? ...................... 
of Toilet Soap. 
4. Where would we see sign No. 4? ...................... 


A Blacksmith Shop A Barber Shop A Movie 
A Hardware store A Print Shop A Drug Store 


i 

Can you name three big business concerns in your community? 
. . . 
4. 


Our Book Friends Visit Us 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Martha Ronald 
Austin Lucia 
Gladys Bruce 


Scene: In the children’s room 
at the Public Library. As the 
scene opens. the children are 
looking at various books and 
commenting upon them. 

Martha: It will soon be Good Book 
Week, and I’m always thrilled to see 
the new books that come out each 
year. Miss Rogers says there will be 
a better display than ever. 

Austin: Just like you girls to 
want something new all of the time. 
Now, for me, I'll take the good old 
books any day. 

Gladys: Well, we like the old 
books too, so there, Austin, but we 
can like the new ones also, can’t we? 


Ronald: Books are really like 
friends. The old ones are the best 
after all. 


Lucia: I really don’t see why there 
has to be any argument at all. 
We'll always love our old books and 
at the same time we can look for- 
ward to new stories. 


Bruce: You people talk about old 
and new books. Name a few of the 
old ones and see if we don’t all 
agree the characters in them are 
really friends of ours. . 

Martha: Well, there’s “Little 
Women,” “Little Lame Prince,” 
“Hans Brinker,” “Five Little Pep- 
pers and How They Grew,” “Pin- 
occhio,” and oh, many many more. 

Austin: Don’t forget all the twin 
books, either. You know, “The 
Dutch Twins,” “The Belgian 
Twins,” “The Mexican Twins,” 
and, oh, I could go on and on with 
those. 


Gladys: Miss Rogers has asked 
each school in town to do something 
special during Good Book Week, 
and I have an idea for our school. 

Ronald: Oh tell us. I can hardly 
wait. Probably you want us to line 
up in a big parade, each one carrying 
a book like a dictionary or ency- 
clopedia on top of our heads. 

Gladys: Oh, you're just silly, 
Ronald. My idea is much better 
than that. We can each pretend to 
be one of the characters in our 
favorite book and when we gather 
at the library for the story hour, 
the rest of the children can guess who 
we are. 

Lucia: A sort of Who Am T pro- 
gram. | think that would be fun. 

Bruce: And for clues we could 
draw one or two illustrations taken 
from the book, just in case they 
don’t know us. 

Martha: Would we be in costume, 
Gladys? 


Gladys: Oh no, that would be 


‘pretty hard, I think. No, we could 


just stand before the children and 
say, for instance, “I live in a coun- 
try far across the sea. I can always 
have as many tulips to pick as I 
wish. I am a twin.” 


All: “The Dutch Twins,” “The 
Dutch Twins.” 

Ronald: Of course, you could 
make it harder for them to guess, if 
you wanted to, I suppose. 

Lucia: The idea is grand, and 
I’ve already decided whom IT shall 
represent if this plan goes through. 

Bruce: You girls get permission 
and we boys will give you a guess- 
ing contest which will beat all con- 
tests, and now, guess who I am. 
(He goes off stage singing, “Off To 


Work We Go,” as sung by the 
Seven Dwarfs in “Snow White.” 
The rest join him as they too leave 
the stage to end Act I.) 


ACT II 
Characters: 
Miss Rogers, the Children’s 
Librarian 
Same children as in Act I plus 
some children representing the 
audience 


Scene: At the story hour in the 
public library. (The children 
who are representing characters 
in well-known books are wear- 
ing some sort of illustration 
they have made themselves to 
help in the guessing.) 

Miss Rogers: 

In Good Book Week we have 

something to do, 

To play this nice game which we 
call, GUESS WHO. 

Each boy or girl will say a short 
rhyme. 

Hope you can guess “Who” the 
very first time. 

Martha: (with attractive illustra- 

tion pinned on her dress) 

There was a white rabbit, and a 
mock turtle too. 

There was a _ caterpillar who 
wriggled through and 
through, 

And best of all, there was a girl 
whose name [ shall not tell, 

But if I gave a few more hints, 
I’m sure you'd know it well. 

(The audience is silent a minute 
and then one little girl shouts, I 
know, “Alice in Wonderland.’’) 

(Martha bows an assent and 
leaves the stage.) 

Austin: (Shows a picture of a boy 
skating) 

The scene of my story is far far 

away. 

I hope to travel there on some 
future day. 


=> 
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Tulips and Windmills are found 
in this land, 
And the children go 
hand in hand. 
My hero boy with a stern grim 
face, 
Won an important skating race. 
He was really smart and a good 
fine thinker. 
His first name was HANS and 
his last was 
(The audience together shouts, 
“BRINKER” as Austin leaves the 
stage smiling.) 
Gladys- (with an illustration of 
high mountains) 
High in the Alps lived this friendly 
lass, 
Who realiy belonged to the poorer 
class. 
She lived with her uncle for many 
a year, 
And brought him sunshine, joy 
and cheer. 
She drank goat’s milk and ate 
the cheese, 
And made her friend Peter always 
at ease. 
(Again the audience guesses cor- 


skating 


Judge Owl Gives a Verdict 


HELEN R. GARBER 


Characters in order of their ap- 

pearance: 

Jurors Mocking-bird 

Penguine (foreman) 

Bluebird Oriole 

Raven Whip-poor-will 

Woodpecker Canary 

Peacock Pewee 

Cardinal 

Judge Owl 

Clerk Starling 

Tipstaff Chickadee 

Court Officers 

Officer Hawk 

Spectators in the courtroom 

William Smith, Sallie Brown on 
trial for egg snatching and 
stealing bird’s nests 

District Attorney Crow 

Mistress Magpie, attorney for 
the defense 

Mistress Robin, Mistress Spar- 
row, witnesses for the state 

jimple Simon, Little Bo Peep, 

vitnesses for the defense 


Dove 


rectly as they shout, “HEIDI.” 

Ronald. Lucy, and Bruce: 

You’ve done so well in guessing 

who, 

We'll tell you now what we shall 

do. 

We'll say right out the friends 

we like, 

And forget those characters we 

dislike. 

CINDERELLA, and PENROD, 

you know, 

And don’t forget PINOCCHIO. 

HOMER PRICE and FREDDY 

the PIG, 

And, of course, POLLY PEPPER, 

- when she was big. 

MARY POPPINS, DR. 

LITTLE, too, 

And CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 

are a few. 

GOOD BOOK WEEK, and we 

meet each friend, 

And now, my children, this play’s 

at an end. 

(The children who have been in 
the play will then gather together 
for an appropriate song to end the 
play.) 


DOO- 


Narrator: Monsieur Parrot. 

The birds have reached the North 
again 

Have left each foreign shore. 

Though all have had much work to 
do, 


We hear their songs once more. 


From weary flight across the sea 

They took no time for rest 

For when Spring comes the birds 
know well 

It’s time to build a nest. 


Each busy songster has a task, 

A family to rear, 

That little feathered friends may 
come 

To sing for us next year. 


The tale I tell of boy and girl 

Is one of shocking guilt — 

They stole the eggs and wrecked 
the nest 

A little bird had built! 
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The mother bird is mourning now 

And justice must be done, 

We'll bring before the Judge these 
two 

Who wrecked a home for fun. 


ACT I 

Scene 1 
Courtroom. Spectators pres- 
ent. Enter jury. The peacock 
cannot wedge her tail into the 


jury box. She is compelled to 


stand in the aisle. Tipstaff 
Chick-a-dee walks about keep- 
ing order, tapping . offenders. 
Enter Judge Owl. All present 
arise. Judge seats himself. Jury 
and spectators seat themselves. 

Judge (taps gavel) Order in the 
courtroom. Clerk Starling read the 
indictments. 

Foreman Penguin (interrupting) 
I beg your pardon, your Honor, but 
Mistress Peacock cannot wedge her 
tail into the jury box. She craves 
to know if she may walk around 
the courtroom since she cannot 
sit down. 

Judge (severely. Looking over his 
spectacles.) She may, providing she 
does not attempt to steal the whole 
show. (a tapping occurs) 

Clerk Starling, present cases. 

Clerk: The one and only case on 
the dockets, your Honor, is that of 
the Commonwealth of Birdsylvania 
versus William Smith, charge nest 
and egg stealing. 

Also versus Sallie Brown, charge 
aiding and abetting a criminal. 
(tapping re-occurs). 

Judge (peevishly) What is that 
most annoying noise? 

Foreman: Juror Woodpecker 
thought that he detected a worm in 
the bench in front of him. 


Judge: The juror in question will 
cease all such proceedings. 

(Tipstaff taps woodpecker. Pea- 
cock struts across the stage making 
a play for attention.) 

Judge: (to court officer) Bring in 
the defendants. He enters with 
William Smith and Sallie Brown 
who are very much frightened. 
They are accompanied by two hawk 
policemen.) 

Judge: William Smith and Sallie 
Brown, you are brought before the 
court for a grievous charge. You 
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are brought before the court for 
robbing bird’s nests of their eggs, 
yes for stealing even the nests 
themselves! 

William Smith — But — 

Judge (sternly): Silence in the 
court! William Smith and Sallie 
Brown, be seated. (They sit down.) 


Judge: The Commonwealth of 
Birdsylvania is represented by Mr. 
District Attorney Crow. Who repre- 
sents the defendants? (silence) Ac- 
cording to the laws of Birdsylvania 
each prisoner at the bar shall be 
represented by legal council. Does 
anyone volunteer to defend the 
defendants? (dead silence) Very 
well, it is my duty to appoint 
someone to defend these culprits. 
(Sees Mistress Viagpie whispering 
to her friends) Mistress Magpie, I 
appoint you. 

Magpie (gahast) But, your Honor, 
I am unlearned in the ways of the 
law — 

Judge (tapping gavel) Silence. 
You can employ your silly tongue 
in a better way than telling tales 


to your neighbors. 
(Peacock struts across the stage.) 
are to 


Mistress Magpie, you 


defend the culprits to the best of 


your ability. 

(To the District Attorney) Mr. 
District Attorney, you may read 
the charge. 

District Attorney: Your Honor, 
Will Smith was seen climbing trees 
in the woodland south of Gosling 
City on the afternoon of May sixth, 


taking eggs out of two nests and — 


handing them to Sallie Brown who 
concealed them in her apron pocket. 
After robbing the second one, he 
snatched the nest itself from the 
tree and handed it to Sallie Brown. 
(Sounds of weeping from the jury 
box. The mourning dove sobs loud- 
ly, the raven croaks.) 

Judge: Shocking! Inexcusable! 

Whip-poor-will: Whip-poor-Will! 

District Attorney: Moreover, they 
did not return to their respective 
homes until the dinner hour was well 
over, causing their mothers unneces- 
sary Worry. 

Judge: Mistress Magpie, attorney 
for the defendants, what do you 
have to say for your clients? 
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Magpie: Will Smith is good in 
Arithmetic, your Honor, and Sallie 
Brown is the best speller in the 
fourth grade. 


Cuckoo: Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


(Peacock wanders 
stage.) 


across the 

Judge: Order in the courtroom! 
(to the District Attorney) Mr. 
District Attorney, do you have 
witnesses to substantiate your state- 
ments? 


District Attorney Crow: I have, 
your Honor. 


Judge: Present your first witness. 
(Mistress Robin rises). 

District Attorney: Your name? 
Robin: Hester Alzina Robin. 
District Attorney: Age? 


Robin: Two years, three months, 
Sir. 


District Attorney: Occupation? 


Robin: 
prano. 

Cardinal (laughter from the box): 
You can’t even hear her weak littie 
voice when her husband starts 
singing. Concert soprano, indeed! 

Robin (with ax injured air): 
Well, twitterer then. 

District Attorney: Proceed. 

Robin: On the afternoon in ques- 
tion, your Honor, I had gone visit- 
ing for a very few minutes. When I 
came back my nest was empty. 
My eggs were gone! (Sobs. Sounds of 
weeping from the jury box.) 

Magpie (Jumping to her feet): 
She should have hired a baby sitter! 

Judge: Order in the court. Objec- 
tion unnecessary. Second witness 
for the prosecution. (Mistress Spar- 
row rises.) 

District Attorney: Your name? 

Sparrow: Margaret Mae Sparrow. 

District Attorney: Age? 

Sparrow: Two years, eight months. 

District Attorney: Occupation? 

Sparrow: Housewife. 

District Attorney: Proceed with 
your story. 

Sparrow: On the afternoon of 
May sixth, your Honor, I was 
dozing on my nest when I saw that 
great, fat person crawling up the 
trunk of my tree. I flew to get Mr. 
Sparrow. When I came back, my 
eggs were gone. (Weeps) My nest 
was gone, too. (Sounds of weeping 


Housewife, Concert so- 


from the jury box.) I'll never see 
it again. 

Raven: Nevermore. 

Judge: Jury, you have heard the 
witnesses for the Cammonwealth 
Now, Mistress Magpie, attorney fo: 
the Defense, present your witnesses 

(Simple Simon rises) 

District Attorney: Your name? 

Simple Simon: Simple. Simon - 

District Attorney (impatiently 
Last name? 

Simple Simon: Sir, I have not any. 

Cuckoo: Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

District Attorney: Occupation? 

Simple Simon: Eating pie. 

District Attorney: Age? 

Simple Simon: I forget. 

Cuckoo: Cuckoo, cuckoo, 

District Attorney: Where were you 
on the afternoon of May sixth? 

Simple Simon: Eating pie, I seen 
Will Smith and give him a piece of 
pie. 

District Attorney: Where did he 
go from there? 

Simple Simon: 1 don’t know, your 
Honor. 

District Attorney: Don’t you know 
where your pie went? 

Simple Simon: In his stummick, | 
guess. 

Judge (sarcastically) How strange! 
Next witness for the defense, 

(Little Bo Peep arises) 

Distriet Attorney: Name? 

Bo Peep: Little Bo Peep. 

District Attorney: Age? 

Bo Peep: Twelve years. 

District Attorney: Occupation? 

Bo Peep: Shepherdess. 

District Attorney: Where were you 
on the afternoon of May sixth? 

Bo Peep: Watching my sheep. 


District Attorney: Did you see 
either of the defendants? 

Bo Peep: Yes, Mr. District Attor- 
ney. I was in the meadow south of 
Gosling City when some of my sheep 
ran into the woodland. I asked Will 
Smith and Sallie Brown to help me 
find them. We all ran in different 
directions. I found Baa-Baa Black 
Sheep and brought him back. 

Magpie: Did the defendants help 
you find your sheep? 


Bo Peep: They tried very hard. 


Magpie: Did they have nests or 
eggs in their hands when they 
appeared? 
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Bo Peep: No, Mistress Magpie, 
they just had tufts of black wool! 

(laughter from the jury) 

Whip-poor-Will: Whip-poor-Will! 

Judge: Will Smith, defendant, 
what do you have to say for your- 
self? 

Will: I didn’t think it was much 
trouble to build a nest, just putting 
a few twigs and straws together or a 
little clay or mud. 

District Attorney: Suppose you try 
building yourself a home with the 
things you gather outside and carry 
home in your mouth. Officer, put 
some strings and straw on the 
floor. (Officer obeys) Will Smith, 
pick them up. But first, handcuff 
his wrists behind his back because a 
bird has no hands. (Officer puts on 
handcuffs). Take off his shoes and 
let him use his toes as we do. 

(Will manages to pick up a whisp 
of hay in his toes). 

District Attorney: Now, take it in 
your mouth, carry it across the 
room and start building a_ nest. 
(Will drops it along the way). 

Will (despairingly) I can’t do it. 
Why, it’s an awful hard job to 
build a nest! 

Judge: Sallie Brown, what do you 
have to say for yourself? 

Sallie Brown: Well, it didn’t mat- 
ter if we took a few eggs, did it? 
Every one of our hens lays dozens 
of eggs and they don’t mind if we 
eat them for breakfast. 

District Attorney: But a robin has 
only enough eggs to hatch her 
family. You have robbed her of all 
of her little ones. They would have 
lived to sing for you next summer. 

Sallie Brown (weeping) I’m sorry. 

(sits down). 

Judge: Mr. District Attorney, will 
you sum up your case? 

District Attorney: Your Houor, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, the Defend- 
ant and his accomplice left school 
on the afternoon in question and 
went on an orgy of robbery and 
plunder. Picture the needless suffer- 
ing and sorrow caused by their 
afternoon walk. One mother robbed 

{ the eggs she had cared for so 
‘enderly, another family not only 
‘obbed of their eggs, but left home- 
ss and this in the time of the 
/ousing shortage! (Sallie weeps, also 


different members of the jury.) 
Should such things be allowed to 
exist? I tell you no, Gentlemen of 
the Jury. The hearths and homes of 
none of us will be safe if we do not 
punish these crimes as they deserve. 

(Sits down. Audience applauds). 

Judge: Attorney for the defense. 

Mistress Magpie: But, your Honor 
and Gentlemen of the Jury, Will 
Smith knows all his tables up to the 
twelves. He got A in Arithmetic 
and Sallie Brown is the best speller 
in the fourth grade. 

District Attorney (slyly) And what 
grade, pray Mistress Magpie, did 
Wilt Smith receive in Citizenship? 

Mistress Magpie (pertly) | refuse 
to answer that question, Mr. Crow. 
And what were you doing down in 
Farmer Jones’ cornfield yesterday? 
(slyly) Corn always was your weak- 
ness, wasn’t it, Mr. District At- 
torney? 


District Attorney (guiltily) You 


_were there, too, Mistress Magpie. 


Judge: Order in the courtroom. 
Proceed, Mistress Magpie. 

Magpie: Simple Simon and Little 
Bo Peep did not see my clients 
snatch eggs and steal nests, your 
Honor. William Smith and Sallie 
Brown were eating pie and catching 
sheep on the afternoon of May 
sixth. (sits down) 

Judge Owl: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you have heard the evidence 
for and against the defendants. I 
charge you to render a just and 
honorable decision. (Judge leaves. 
Jury files out, Peacock last). 

lst Spectator: | wonder how long a 
stretch they'll get. 

2nd Spectator: I don’t know but 
Judge Owl is pretty tough. He gave 
Jenny Wren one year just for being a 
scold. 

(Sallie Brown weeps loudly). 

3rd Spectator: Well, if he gave one 
year for being a scold, he'll probably 
give ten for egg snatching and 
stealing birds’ nests. 

Ath Spectator: Pll say he will. 

(Sallie Brown weeps louder. W:Il 
Smith sits with head bowed in his 
hands. Bo Peep puts arm around 
Sallie to comfort her.) 

Simple Simon: Uf they give you 
kids ten years, I’m going to give 


each of you a great. big piece of pie 
before you go, because they say the 
food in bird prisons is awful. 
nothing but fishing worms. (Sally 
looks at Simon, checks her sobs, 
starts crying again). 

3rd Spectator: They don’t deserve 
anything better! Thieves! Robbers! 

(Sallie sobs). 

Sallie: Please don’t talk like that! 

Mistress Magpie: Maybe I can 
get Governor Sea Gull to commute 
your sentence. 

District Attorney: Like fun, you 
can. Governor Sea Gull is even 
stricter than Judge Owl. 

2nd Spectator: You remember the 
case of Bob Bluejay. He pushed 
Ralph Robin and his family out 
of their home. Judge Owl gave him 
five years for illegal entry. 


District Attorney: Yes, and when 
they went to Governor Sea Gull, he 
refused to commute the sentence. 
Said it should be ten years instead of 
five! 

(Sallie Brown weeps). 

(Enter Tipstaff Chickadee), 

Tipstaff: Silence in the courtroom. 

(Jury files in. Peacock trails in 
last. Enter Judge. All rise until the 
Judge is seated.) 

Judge: Gentlemen of the Jury, 
have you reached a decision in the 
case of the Commonwealth of Bird- 
sylvania versus William Smith and 
Sallie Brown? 

Forman Penguin: We have, your 
Honor. We have found the defend- 
ants guilty. (Sallie Brown weeps, 
also the dove.) But, your Honor, 
since birds have always been friends 
of man and since our rule of life is 
the golden rule, the Jury recom- 
mends mercy. 

Whip-poor-Will: Mercy fiddle- 
sticks! Whip-poor-will! 

Judge: Silence! William Smith and 
Sallie Brown, defendants, you have 
heard the decision of the Jury. 
You have also heard the recom- 
mendation. I sentence you to two 
years’ hard labor working for the 
birds. 


1. You are to donate all spending 
money for the bird hospital. 


2. You are to spend all Saturday 
afternoons working for the birds. 


3. You are to keep all nests 
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within a radius of two miles in good 
repair. 

4. You are to have string ready 
for the orioles. 

5. You are to prepare mud for the 
swallows. 

6. You are to puild and keep in 
repair, bird houses and baths. 

7. You must furnish suet and 
grain for the birds in winter. 


8. You must tie a bell around the 
neck of every cat in your neighbor- 


hood. 


Since the jury has recommended 
mercy, you will be on parole as long 
as your good behavior continues, 
under the guidance of Mistress 
Peacock and Officer Hawk. The 
birds have dealt gently with you 
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as is their custom of dealing with all 
mankind, In the future, see that 
you follow their exampie. 

(Sallie Brown wipes eyes). 

Simple Simon: Never mind, Sallie. 
I’m going to my Pieman and get 
you kids the biggest and best pie 
that he ever baked! 

(Curtain). 


EPILOGUE 
Monsier Parrot 
The crime of robbing birds, my 
friends. 
Is one all must abhor. 
Will Smith and Sallie Brown will 
now 
Commit it never more. 
(Enter Raven flapping wings). 
Raven: Nevermore! 


Preparing for Winter 
ETHEL R. HULSLANDER 


Characters: 

Jack Frost 

Tree 

Mr. Bear 

Mr. Fox 

Mrs. Squirrel 

Blackbirds (any number) 

Honey Bees (any number) 

Setting: Tree near back of 
stage has large trunk open at 
back so child can be concealed 
in it. No other setting neces- 
sary. Stage may be decorated 
with autumn leaves if desired. 

(Jack Frost stands beside tree 
with paint pail and brush in his 
hands.) 

Jack Frost: In Autumn I appear 
after Summer has disappeared. It 
is I who touches all the leaves with 
paint of brilliant hues. Tree, I have 
just finished painting all your leaves 
golden yellow. 

Tree: Thank you. Today I feel 
in a gay mood. The chill of Autumn 
is i my sap. Soon winter will be 
here. I am glad that I am ready for 
cold weather. 

Jack Frost: Soon I must hurry 
along. There are many more trees 
and bushes to be painted. Then I 
must put the flowers to bed. I sball 


also help the animals get ready for 
winter. 

Tree: How do you help the 
animals? I thought you painted 
only plants. 

Jack Frost (laughing softly) — 
I don’t paint the animals bright 
colors. But [ warn them in many 
ways that they must get ready for 
cooler weather. I shall show you 
what [ have been doing. (calls off 
stage) Mr. Bear, please, come in 


here for a few minutes. 


(Mr. Bear ambles slowly on to 
the stage and stands beside the 
tree.) 

Jack Frost: Who told you to get 
ready for a long sleep called a 
hibernation? 

Mr. Bear (surprised): You did, 
Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost: How did | tell you? 

Mr. Bear: You made the mornings 
cooler. Then my body knew it was 
time to eat a lot of food to make a 
lot of fat. I shall live on this fat 
while I hibernate. If you will excuse 
me, | must eat a lot more blue- 
berries before the snow comes. 

Jack Frost and Tree: Goodbye. 

(Bear ambles slowly off stage.) 


Jack Frost (calling off stage): Mr. 
Fox, please, come here a minute. 
(Mr. Fox walks quickly on to the 
stage.) 

Tree: Mr. Fox, are you storing a 
lot of fat to eat when you hibernate? 

Mr. Fox (surprised): No. Why do 
you ask? 

Tree: Because Mr. Bear is. 

Jack Frost: Mr. Fox does not 
hibernate. 

Mr. Foz: | can find plenty to eat 
during the winter. 

Tree: How do you get ready for 
winter? 

Mr. Fox: When Jack Frost makes 
the mornings cooler | grow more 
hairs in my fur. The thicker hair 
keeps my body warm. Thicker fur 
for me is the same as a warm coat 
for a boy or girl. Now I must hurry 
and find my dinner. Goodby, folks. 

Jack Frost and Tree: Goodby. 
Thank you for coming. 

(Fox walks quickly off stage.) 

Jack Frost: (calling off stage) Mrs. 
Squirrel, please, come here a min- 
ute. 


(Mrs. Squirrel runs and jumps 
quickly on to the stage.) 

Tree: Do you hibernate or grow 
thicker fur in winter? 

Mrs. Squirrel: A little of both, but 
not much of either. 

Tree: That sounds like a riddle. 

Mrs. Squirrel: Not really. My fur 
becomes thicker. Sometimes I sleep 
for several days at a time. But 
there is a more important way that 
I get ready for winter. When Jack 
Frost makes the days cooler, I know 
that it is time to gather and store 
food. In my hollow tree I have 
nuts, bark and seeds, and pine cones. 
This winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow, I shall have no 
trouble finding plenty to eat. My 
storehouse is now nearly filled. I 
must finish today. 

Jack Frost and Tree: Thank you, 
for telling us about your storehouse. 
Now we shall excuse you so you 
may finish your work. 

(Squirrel runs and jumps as she 
leaves the stage.) 

(Jack Frost iooking out of a 
window or door sees the blackbirds.) 

Jack Frost: I see that the Black- 
birds are flocking together this 
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morning. That is because they are 
getting ready for winter. I shall 
call them in here to tell us about 
the trip they are going to take. 
(ca'ls). 

(Blackbirds wear black capes 
which they hold out with their 
hands as they flutter on to stage.) 

Blackbirds: We spend our summer 
here while we nest among. the 
rushes beside the pond. (Sing an 
Autumn song.) 

Blackbirds: Now that Jack Frost 
has cooled the air it is time for us 
to fly to a warmer land. Soon we will 
fly South and spend the winter 
there. Goodby folks. It has been 
nice knowing you. 

(Blackbirds flutter off stage.) 

(a buzz is heard off stage.) 

Jack Frost: I hear the hum of the 


Honey Bees. By now they have 
stored enough honey to keep them 
during the winter. Maybe they will 
do the warming-up dance for us. 

Tree: Warming-up dance? 

Jack Frost: Shall we let the bees 
show you? 

(Calls bees.) 

(Bees dance lightly on to the 
stage.) 

Honey Bees: We store honey to 
eat in the winter. The hive keeps us 
warm. If the hive gets too cold we 
dance. 

Tree: Why do you dance? 

Honey Bees: Because when we 
move our bodies, legs and wings 
it warms the air. Let’s show Tree 
how we dance. 

(Bees put their wings (arms) 
around each other and form a com- 
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pact circle. Dance to any waltz 
music. Near end of dance they open 
circle and beat the air with their 
wings as the tempo of the music 
increases.) 

Jack Frost and Tree: Thank you. 

(Bees dance lightly off the stage.) 

Jack Frost: Now IT must hurry 
along and paint the trees beside 
the river. After I touch the Oaks 
with my brush they will become 
fiery red. 

Tree: Thank you, Jack Frost, for 
making my leaves golden yellow. 
Thank you, for telling me how you 
help the animals, birds and bees 
get ready for winter. Soon it will be 
time to put my leaves to bed under 
the snow. 

(Jack Frost takes paint pail and 
brush and leaves.) 


Thanksgiving Television Hour 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The third grade decided to give an assembly for 
their parents to share with them some of the interesting 
facts they had learned about Thanksgiving. To be 
modern they named it the Thanksgiving T V Hour. 
And, since it was in the form of a television show, the 
boys and girls thought that simple costumes would 
add to the interest and effectiveness of it. The Pilgrims 
wore dark clothes, the girls caps, kerchiefs, and cuffs 
made of white paper and the boys round collars and 
cuffs of the same material. The Dutch girls’ costumes 
were copied from pictures and made of cheap cambric 
and tissue paper. Old English costumes were copies 
and made in the same way. Squanto wore an Indian 
head band made of cambric and colored construction 
paper. 

Before the assembly the boys and girls had painted 
large easel pictures of the Pilgrims, the Mayflower, 
Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim house, chairs, Peregrine 
White’s cradie, ianterns, and kettles. These paintings 
were posted in the schoolroom in the order that they 
were to be used on the program. Also, the class had 
outlined on the chalkboard a map showing the Pilgrims’ 
starting point, route, and landing place. 

When it was time for the show to begin lively march- 
ing music was heard and the following poster, printed 
n large black letters, was presented. 


| MTG--T V Channel 3 | 


Then the children marched in and arranged them- 
selves in a semi-circle in the front of the room; and all 
together gave the following poem. 

When Novembet’s gusty breezes 
Shake the branches bare and brown 
And you hear on sunny uplands, 
Ripened nuts come dropping down, 
While the loaded wagons are creaking 
*Neath a weight they scarce can hold, 
And you see each bin and storehouse 
Brimming o’er with Nature’s gold, 
Then the nation’s sons and daughters, 
Where so e’er their feet may stray 
Turn their .eager footsteps homeward, 
There to keep Thanksgiving Day. 


English Girl: Thanksgiving Day is one of the oldest 
festivals which we know about and its beginning is lost 
in the days of myth and fable. But, we know that each 
autumn the Romans held Thanksgiving feasts in honor 
of the goddess, Ceres; while the Greeks at about the 
same time honored the god, Demeter, in a similar way. 

English Boy: The Israelites, also, set apart days for 
Thanksgiving. The oldest one recorded is the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Dutch Girl: We had a Thanksgiving Day in Leyden 
Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniversary after its siege with 
the Spaniards. 

English Girt: September 3, 1588, was a day of Thanks- 
giving in my country for the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 
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Pilgrim Boys and Girls: Thanksgiving in this country 
dates from the first settlement of the country and we, 
the Pilgrim boys and girls, have come to tell you why 
we kept. those days more than three hundred years ago. 

Boy: Pardon me for interrupting I am not a Pilgrim. 
| belong to the Coopham colony that settled at the 
mouth of the Kennebec river, in Maine in 1607; but, 
I helped keep the first Thanksgiving in what is now 
the great United States. The winter of 1607 we nearly 
died of cold and hunger. When a ship appeared in the 
spring we had a day of Thanksgiving. Soon after this 
we became discouraged and went back to England. 

Marguerite (English girl): Perhaps you have heard 
of the country spoken of as “Merrie Old England.” 
It was indeed a merry land. Some of the peopie in 
England were beginning to think that it was not 
right to spend so much time in merriment. They 
thought it was wrong to feast and play games on 
Sunday. They wanted to take down pictures from the 
walls of the churches; they said that everything should 
be very plain and simple; then people would not be 
thinking of the things around them, but of God. King 
James, of England, and the bishop who ruled the 
church did not like these ideas at all. The king called 
these people Puritans and put them in prison when 
they were found preaching what they thought was 
right. 

Charles (Dutch boy): Some of the Puritans packed 
their few simple things and went to Holland. You see 1 
am dressed as a Dutch boy because while we were in 
Holland we dressed and lived like the people there. 
They were glad to have us in their country and were 
very kind to us: but we were not happy there. All 
around us we heard a strange language. It made us 
feel lonely and sad. Our parents wanted to send us to 
school, but they did not like the schools in Holland. 

Prudence (Charles’ sister): These Puritans who came 
to Holland were soon called Pilgrims. Do you know 
what a Pilgrim is? A Pilgrim is a person who leaves 
his own comfortable home and goes on a long hard 
journey because he thinks that it will please and honor 
his God. These Puritans were Pilgrims, but they soon 
earned the name even more. Our fathers and mothers 
began to talk of a far-away New England in the new 
country. Then, one day in the summer of 1620, a 
company of one hundred two men, women, and children 
went bravely on board the little ship, Mayflower. 
We were Pilgrims going to a new land. The anchors 
were raised. Our friends stood on the shore and waved 
goodbye until the white sails of the Mayflower were 
only a little speck in the distance. | 


Constance: It was July when we Pilgrims first left 
Holland, and it was just four days before Christmas 
when we landed in America. After you have had fun 
on the Fourth of July in the warm summer time, doesn’t 
it seem a long time before you hang up your stocking on 
Christmas Eve? We were without any home except 
the small ship, Mayflower, for almost as long a time 
as that. We were very happy and-thankful when we 
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reached the place where we could start building our 
homes. The name of this place was Plymouth. 


Squanto (the Indian): The Pilgrims had a very hard 
winter as they were cold and hungry much of the time. 
But they were very brave and would not go back to 
England. When spring came they began to plant their 
gardens and fields. I snowed them how to plant corn 
and helped them all I could. Even the little boys and 
girls worked in the fields during the summer. Some- 
times I took the children into the woods to gather wild 
berries. When they got the berries home they were 
spread in the sun to dry so that the berries would keep 
all winter. 

Elizabeth: Mother Nature was kind to us in sending 
plenty of sunshine and rain to help the crops grow. 
At last the early frosts came and the corn was ripe. 
We gathered it into our storehouses in big golden 
piles. It was worth more than gold to us because it 
meant food and comfort for the winter. We children 
worked until all the grain and vegetables were gathered. 
One frosty day we saw Squanto coming. 

Squanto: Nuts all ripe, ready to eat. Squanto know 
where. Come with me and I'll show you. 

Perseverance: All the boys and girls went with 
Squanto. We found that the frost had opened the hard 
coats of the nuts. Squanto shook the trees. What fun 
it was to watch the nuts come raining down! Before 
noon we had as many nuts as we could carry. When we 
got home Father had just come from a meeting which 
Governor Bradford had called. 

Father: Governor Bradford thinks that we ought to 
show our thankfulness for all the blessings which this 
harvest has brought us. He has set aside a whole week 
for Thanksgiving. We are to invite our Indian friends 
and give them a feast to show that we are thankful 
for the help they have given us. We could never have 
learned to live in this wilderness without their friendly 
help. 

American boy: When the Pilgrims came to America 
they did not have much money; they did not bring to 
this new land any riches or jewels. But they did bring 
greater gifts than these. They brought their own 
strong and willing hands to work for our country. 
They brought their own brave hearts to love and 
defend our country. So we have always been proud of 
the Pilgrims. They gave us another gift, too. It is one 
of our happiest holidays: you know that I mean our 
glad Thanksgiving. 

(All): The poem, “Thanksgiving!” 

For the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped 
For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 
home — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 


For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s 
hand, 
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For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection have 
brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea unto sea, 
The land that is known as the “Land of the Free’ — 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
— Anonymous 
(Ten children now go to the chalkboard sketches 
and the paintings. Each one takes the pointer and 
indicates the proper picture as she tells about it. Then 
she gives the pointer to the next child and sits down.) 
(First): (pointing to starting point of Mayflower). 
This is the land so far away, 
Where they had our first Thanksgiving Day. 
(Second): These are the Pilgrims who sailed the sea, 
To found a free nation for you and me. 
(Third): This is the Mayflower staunch and true, 
In which they sailed over the ocean blue. 
(Fourth): This is the route, where, day by day, 
To an unknown country they made their way. 
(Fifth): This is Plymouth Rock where they stood. 
And called the land they had come to “Good.” 
(Sicth): This is the house of logs and clay, 
The shelter they worked on day after day. 
(Seventh): Here is the captain of great renown, 
Brave Miles Standish of Plymouth town. 
(Eighth): Here is Priscilla, the pretty young elf, 
And Alden, she told to “speak for himself.” 
( Ninth): Here are the chairs, still safely kept 
And the cradle where baby Peregrine slept. 
(Tenth): Would you like to see more? Then come 
with me 
To that old town, Plymouth, still standing by the sea. 
(All): Sing to the music of “‘America”’. 
Ruler of land and sea 
Hear us we lift to Thee 
Our hearts alway 
For guidance through life’s ways 
For health and length of days 
We come with songs of praise 
Thanksgiving Day. 
(All): Choral Speaking: 
When the Frost is on the Punkin 
By James Whitcomb Riley. 
(All): When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock, 
(Dark): And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey-cock, 
(Light): And the ciackin’ of the guineys, and the 
cluckin’ of the hens. 
And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the 
rence; 
(Medium): O! it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ 
it his best, 
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With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peaceful 
rest. 


As he leaves the house, bareheaded, and goes out to 
feed the stock, 


(All): When the frost in on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 

(Medium): They’s something kind o’ harty-like 
about the atmusfere 


(Dark); When the heat of summer’s over and the 
coolin’ fall is here — 


(Light): Of course we miss the flowers and the 
blossoms on the trees 


And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and buzzin’ 
of the bees; 


(Medium): But the air’s so appetizin’; and the land- 
scape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn 
days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to meck— 


(All): When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


Thanksgiving Philosophy 

(Light): ‘“‘Hiss! Hiss!’’ said the goose, “they’ve taken 

us three 
To fatten for Thanksgiving — such songsters as we! 
T’ll be tough as a goose! It’s a sin and a shame, 
Be wise, Mr. Turkey, and you'll do the same. 
“Hiss!” said the goose, 
“1 call it abuse!” 
(Dark): “Quack!” said the Duck, 
“T call it good luck! 
Just think of the dainties they give us to eat — 
Such apple-cores, squash-seeds, and gristles of meat! 
Let’s be off for a lunch: see how fast I can hobble.” 


(Medium): But the turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble! gobble! gobble!” 


(Light): “‘Hiss! Hiss!’’ said the goose, “tis a sad 
want of luck! 

You don’t know a thing; you’re a goose of a duck! 

A regular quack, — you haven’t any brains; 

You don’t know enough to go in when it rains.” 

(Dark): “‘Quack!”’ said the duck, 

*“’Tis a world of good iuck!” 

(Light): “Hiss!” said the goose, 

“Tis a world of abuse!” 


(Dark): “Quack! quack!” said the Duck, “what a 
great goose you are.” 


(Light): “Hiss!” shrilled the goose, till you heard her 
afar, 
“Hiss! Mister Turkey, the world is full of trouble.” 
(Medium): But uthe turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble! gobble! gobble!” 
To lively marching music the boys and girls left the 
room and the television hour was ended. 
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CUT AND FOLD PILGRIM Helen Strimple 


TRACE OR PASTE ONTO A STIFFER 
PAPER. USE GRAY CLOTHING FOR 
BOTH BOY AND GIRL. COLLARS, CAP 


AND APRON WHITE. BLACK BELT AND 
SHOES. 


FASTEN 
CAPE HERE 


D 

PO 

FOLD ON DOTTED OR 
“cur 
ON FOLD 
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Color sha orange. 
Her hair is li ea: odie i 
of red added. 
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\aniava 


roce 


)eavela) 


Cut parts as indicated, making 
two wings. 

The design may be colored or cut 
from dark gray paper. 

Join with small paper fasteners 
and use as a frieze over the black- 


board. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The children have drawn a large Star for the State 
of Oklahoma, similar to the one in the Seall 


The name Oklahoma is derived from two Choctaw 
words — Okla signifying people and homma 
meaning red, thus signifying red people. 


— 

Za: 
7 On the Seal appears the symbol of the ancient 
seal of the Choctaw Nation; a tomahawk, bow and 
three crossed arrows. 


Motto: Labor, Cania Vincit meaning Labor 
conquers all things. 

Nicknames: Boomer’s Paradise, Sooner State 

Capital: Oklahoma City 

Flower: Mistletoe 

Bird: Bobwhite is favorite 

Tree: Redbud 

Song: ‘‘Oklahoma” 


Red clay is found and the Red River drains the 
Southern part. 


Note: Homma and humma are both mentioned Coronado's troops of horsemen crossed the region 
in the history of the State. in 1541. 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING PUZZLE (Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 They landed at Plymouth Rock — 2 Red men — 
5 They wanted freedom to worship — 3 Where they worshipped — 4 Men always carried— 
6 Their ship — 4 7 Houses were built of — 8 Their home country — 


a 
the : 


BARNYARD PUZZLE PAGE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Re 
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The BARNYARD 
by 

Maud Burnham 
The cow says "Moo", 
The pigeon, "Qoo!" 
The sheep says, "Baa" ® 
the lamb says, "Ma." 
The hen, "Cluck, cluck: 
"Quack," says the duck. 
The dog, "Bow Wow", 
The cat, "Meow." 
The horse says, “Neigh! 
I love sweet hay." 
The pig near by . 

Look for the birds and animals mentioned in the poem. 
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NOVEMBER REBUS Helen Strimple 


> 


The Lud Once there was a whe 


lwedina by a big woods AGERE Tre 
owned a AZINS , and a 


One doy « a Title stopped at the .do by the 
EA The gave the & a and 
the A wished he could live with the (F too 

lay CH for the (3 to eat, ‘said the =. 


“And I give for the ( to drink, said the oy, 
catch , said the What can you 


do?” The wile was sad because he could do 


nothing for the One day was 
f 


very hot. _ “Lets go for a walk in the cool wie 


said the eating grass ; said the ¢ 


“TI must lay an "said the 


“I'm ‘too busy catching said the 


Bow wow! "said the Ww happily. “I will go 
with you!” So the 2 went fora walk together 


in the cool 


f 


The Pop Rabbit Children were sitting on a log crying 
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Remember to Say Thank-you 


One DAY Mrs. Goose was: 


going along, when she saw the Pop- 
Rabbit children, Leaf, Clover and 
Baby Bumps, sitting on a log, cry- 
ing. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she 
asked them. 

They sobbed. 

“Well, we went to Mrs. Hen’s 
house,” they told Mrs. Goose. “It’s 
Arabelle’s and Clarabelle’s birth- 
day. They asked us to come and 
have birthday cake and lemon- 
ade. You know; a little party. But 
what do you think?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “till you tell me.” 

“We went up on the porch with 
our presents. They were beautiful 
presents, yellow beads, all done up 
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in blue and silver paper. We had 
Happy Birthday cards tied to them, 
too. We made the cards ourselves, 
with crayons. We worked so hard, 
making them!” 

They began to cry again. 

“Go on, go on,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Tell me what happened.” 

“We knocked at the door. Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle stuck their 
heads out. And they didn’t seem 
to see us at all! They just saw the 
presents. They snatched them — 
and shut the door again. They didn’t 
even remember to say thank you! 
There we were, standing on the 
porch, all forgotten .. .” 

“Well,” Mrs. Goose told them, 
“that was very, very rude. The 
idea — to just snatch the presents 


out of your paws — and then shut 
the door in your faces! What a way 
to treat guests!” 

This made Leaf, Clover and Baby 
Bumps cry all the harder. They just 
howled. It was deafening. “Stop!” 
shouted Mrs. Goose. “Don’t cry. 
We must think of something to do 
about Arabelle and Clarabelle.” 

They all thought. After a while 
Leaf said, “I know! Let’s go back 
and all throw things at their house.”’ 

But Mrs. Goose looked serious. 
“No, I don’t think so. But I have it! 
Why not go back, and knock again? 
This time, when the door opens, you 
can just go in.” 

“Yes, that’s a bright idea,” said 
Clover. “We wouldn’t want to miss 
the party. We saw the cake — 
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Yes, there was the cake on the table, so pink and so pretty 


standing on the table, with the 
candles all ready to light. Even in 
that quick, sad minute, we saw the 
cake. It was pink...” 

“Well, come on,” said Mrs. 
Goose. She led the way, and they 
went to Mrs. Hen’s house, and 
knocked at the door. 


But there was no answer this 
time. They knocked again. Still no 
answer. They peeked through the 
window. Yes, there was the cake 
on the table, so pink and so pretty, 
with the candles all ready to light. 

where are Arabelle, Clara- 
belle and their mother?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. She tried the door 
gently. It was locked. 

“This is very strange indeed,” 
she said to the little Pop-Rabbits. 
“What could have happened? Why 
would they leave their house sud- 
denly, on a birthday, with the cake 
all ready to light on the table?”’ 

“And all pink and so pretty, 
too,”’ sighed Baby Bumps. 

“And so good-looking to eal,” 
added Clover. 

But Mrs. Goose was not listen- 
ing. “Something must have hap- 
pened, to call them away suddenly,” 
she said, “and now they may be in 
rouble of some kind. Let’s all 
hink what it could be.” 

So, again, they all thought. 

Then Leaf said, “I know! Maybe 
ley went to the brook, to get some 


¢ 


mint for the lemonade — and fell 


in 

“Why, you are very bright, Leaf,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “‘to think of that. 
That is probably what happened. 
That would explain their not com- 
ing back! They are probably in the 
water, thrashing around.” 

“Or maybe drowned,” said Baby 
Bumps. 

“I do hope not,” said Mrs. 
Goose, in a low tone. “But we must 
go to the brook right away. Come. 
Hurry.” 

So they all ran pell-mell to the 
Wild Woods. 

There was Blue Brook flowing 
along sweetly and calmly, and the 
mint growing greenly, and no sign 
of any chickens, or even chicken 
tracks. No, no foot-prints, in the 
damp earth on the bank. 

“No, they didn’t come here,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “But what could 
have happened to them? I'll tell 
you — let’s go to the Grocery, and 
see if they came there for lemons. 
Why didn’t I think of that before?”’ 


So they all rushed pell-mell to 
the Grocery. ; 


“Why, no,” said Mr. Gobbler, 
when they asked him. “Mrs. Hen 
bought some lemons yesterday, not 
today. She bought two big pink 
candles, too. She said Arabelle and 
Clarabelle wanted their cake 
trimmed that way; one big candle 
each, for a. big wish. But Mrs. 


Hen hasn’t been in today, or her 
daughters, either.” 

“There, I knew it,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Something very mysterious 
has happened to them. Or else, 
why would they go away from their 
house like that, on a birthday?” 

“With the cake on the table all 
ready to light,” sighed Leaf. 

Mr. Goat was in the Grocery, 
chewing a nail. “As it happens,” he 
said, “I haven’t much to do today. 
My cart is outside. I agree with you 
— this does look serious. Would 
you like to have me go around with 
you, and hunt for Mrs. Hen and 
Arabelle and Clarabelle?”’ 


“A search party,” said Mr. Pig, 
who was there eating a lollipop. “If 
you want, I’ll go, too — only I must 
first finish this candy, to give me 
strength.” 

Black Cat had come in, and heard. 
“T’ll go, too,” he said. “It seems 
queer to me that they would dis- 
appear like that, on such a special 
day.” 

“You are all very kind,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “It will help me. 
For it is hard to be a detective all 
by yourself. A detective is what | 
feel like, for it was | who thought 
out how strange it was for them to 
disappear. It came to me suddenly.” 

“We'd better put Leaf, Clover, 
and Baby Bumps in the cart,” said 
Mr. Goat. “That will speed things 
up.” 
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“IT want to ride on your back, 
Mr. Goat,” said Leaf. 

“No, let me,” said Clover. 

“Me, me, me,” screamed Baby 
Bumps. 

“Now look here,” Mr. Goat told 
them. “This is no time to have a 
quarrel, with such a serious business 
going on.” 

“With Mrs. Hen and Arabelle 
and Clarabelle maybe in terrible 
trouble,” put in Mrs. Goose. “Per- 
haps lying down, hurt and broken 
somewhere.” 

“With their feet up in the air,” 
said Black Cat, shaking his head 
wisely. 

But the three little Pop-Rabbits 
kept right on fighting. They cried 
the loud kind of crying. Black Cat 
put his paws over his ears. 

“You call me a goosie goose, but 
sometimes I have better ideas than 
any of you,” shouted Mrs. Goose. 
“Listen, for I have an idea now! 
Let’s take these little rabbits home, 
as quick as we can. We can get along 
so much better without them.” 

“Our mother isn’t at home!” 
cried Leaf. “‘She’s gone to the 
meadow, for kindling sticks—” 

“Well, you can just wait on your 
doorstep till she comes back,” 
gruffed Mr. Goat, and dumped 
them, ali three, in the cart. Off 
he started — and Black Cat and 
Mrs. Goose and Mr. Pig followed 
close behind. In that way they all 
came to the Pop-Rabbits’ house. 
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Why, what was this? There were 
three creatures already sitting on 
the doorstep! Mrs. Hen and Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle. 

“Oh, here you are!” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘We have been so frightened 
about you. We thought you were 
lost, or hurt. We were sure there had 
been an accident, for your house was 
all locked up.” 

“And on a birthday, too,” said 
Leaf. 

“‘With the cake all ready to light,” 
said Clover. 

“What are you doing here, any- 
way?” Mrs. Goose asked them. 

“Waiting for Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps,” cackled Mrs. Hen. 
“Now, girls, tell them the reason. 
Get up. Quick, now, and no gig- 
gling.”’ 

Then Arabelle and Clarabelle 
jumped down from the steps and 
stood in front of the little rabbits. 
They made a nice bow, and said, all 
together, just as though they were 
speaking a little piece at school, 
“Thank you for the beautiful beads 
and the nice Happy Birthday cards. 
And now, will you come back to 
our house and have some cake and 
lemonade? We are sorry we were so 
impolite.” 

Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
began to smile. “Of course we'll 
come,” they said. “Thank you.” 

“T’ll take you,” offered Mr. Goat. 
“Jump in, Arabelle and Clarabelle. 
And Mrs. Hen, if you will stand on 


my back, I'll take you, too.” 

The little rabbits opened their 
mouths to cry, because they had 
wanted to ride on his back. But 
they were too happy to cry now, 
so, when they found their mouths 
wide open, they just laughed. 

“Well, I'll be seeing you all soon,’ 
said Black Cat. Good-bye, now.” 

*“‘And I’ll go home and rest,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “‘I was so worried.” 

“T wasn’t very worried, but I ar 
hungry,” hinted Mr. Pig, hanging 
around to see if he wouldn’t be 
invited to the party, too. 

But Mrs. Hen suspected, so she 
said, “This is a children’s party. 
Well, thank you all, very much. 
Good-bye.” 

“I'd like to give you a piece of 
cake, though,”’ she told Mr. Goat, 
as they went along. 

“Oh, never mind that,” he said. 
“Just give me the candles, after 
they are blown out. I love them — 
they are delicious.” 

Mrs. Goose walked home slowly. 
“Mrs. Hen was quite right to make 
those chicken daughters of hers say 
thank you,” she told herself. “The 
little rabbits remembered to say 
it, when they were invited to go 
back. Mrs. Hen thanked us all — I 
wonder if I forgot to thank any- 
body?” 

She thought not, but when she 
got home she said thank-you to 
herself in the mirror, just for being 
such a good detective. 


“Pll take you,” offered Mr. Goat — jump in Arabelle and Clarabelle 
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Mr. ‘Tom and Billie the Wild 


On AN adventure into the 
wilds not far from the Alaska 
boundary, Mr. Tom chose to ride a 
mule known by the natives as 
Billie The Wild. The Chief Guide of 
the small party made no explana- 
tion as to why Billie was called 
“wild,” as he seemed as gentle as 
any mule could be. 

Leaving the town of White Horse 
late in the afternoon, the party 
hoped to reach a spot called The 
Meadows to pitch tent for the night. 
.. . Following the trail, all was well 
for several miles, when suddenly 
Billie began to throw his right ear 
back and his left ear forward, 
which actions the Guide noticed. 


‘**There’s an Indian ahead of us. - 


Keep cool and stick to the mule,” 
he called. So, holding the bridle with 
left hand, Mr. Tom patted 
Billie’s neck with his right hand and 
spoke in soothing terms. Sure 
enough, in a few minutes an Indian 
came along. Fortunately, he was a 
young Indian and Billie walked 
past without too much adoo, though 
Mr. Tom could detect that he was 
agitated. After another milestone 
was covered, Billie. became more 
agitated, so much so that he swung 
around and started in an opposite 
direction. Ah, another Indian some- 
where close by. Mr. Tom dis- 
mounted and led Billie some dis- 
tance, talking softly to him, and 
there was less agitaticn, out he 
realized that Billie was afraid of 
Indians for some reason, and that 
he must always be on the alert. 
The party reached the hoped-for 
spot and pitched camp. The fol- 
lowing afternoon a member of the 
Ashiack Tribe, known as Old Joe, 
came into their midst. He was so 
thin and tall and hungry-looking 
‘hat he was invited to partake of 
ome supper, though Mr. Tom 
ept watch on Billie, eating his 
upper not far away. Strange as it 
lay seem, all the while the Indian 


(A True Story) 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


* 


was with them, Billie showed no 
agitation. Even the Guide could 
not understand this. Was the scent 
of an Ashiack different — or was 
Old Joe not a real Indian after all. 
No one could answer the question. 

Plunging deeper into the wilds, 
seeking knowledge of country and 
animals, the trail led to a stream 
coming into the river. This was 
nearly choked by rocks. Around 


these the horse and Billie made - 


way. They were to climb a moun- 
tain to a plateau. The going was 
not very bad until they had climbed 
perhaps two thousand feet, all in 
the saddle. They came to a long 
over-hanging shelf-of-rock and di- 
rectly beneath this the Guide rode 
the horse, on the very edge of the 
steep decline. All was well until a 
sharp turn had to be made to the 
right. A step before this was taken 
they saw a large flat stone with a 
round bottom, having a weight of 
perhaps fifty pounds. The horse 
placed his left forefoot carefully 
on the rock before placing his entire 
weight upon it. It held firm. He 


# a 


ae 


made 


another step, turned the 
curve and was lost to sight for the 
moment. When Billie reached the 
rock he too placed his left front 
foot on it. At first impact it held, 
but when his entire weight was 
placed upon it, it slipped. In- 
stantly Billie lifted his foot as 
quick as a flash of lightning, jab- 
bing it down into the hole which 
the rock had left exposed. And 
with the next step they turned the 
corner in safety. Mr. Tom knew 
that the intelligence and sure-foot- 
edness of Billie had saved his life. 

Along the trail, which lasted 
many days, the party had oppor- 
tunity to see and study white 
mountain sheep, caribou, grizzly 
bear, moose, living in their natural 
habitat. 

Then one day they located a piece 
of ground with some high rich grass. 
Realizing the horse and mule needed 
rest and food, they decided to 
spend the night right there. So, 
Mr. Tom, using Billie’s saddle for a 
pillow, fell into a doze, but was 
awakened by the sound of a strange 
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voice — that of a man with three 
husky dogs. He was telling a story 
to the Guide when he suddenly 
stopped . . . “Say, Chief, is that 
Billie The Wild?” 

“How much will you sell him for?” 

“Oh, about three hundred 
dollars.” 

“Well, if I had the money I’d buy 
him.” 

“But you do not need a mule — 
what would you do with him?” 

“T would do nothing with him, 
but I might do something fo him. 
Do you know what he did to me?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I'll tell you ... it was 
winter five years ago with some 
two feet of snow on the ground, I 
was walking into White Horse 
where I met a doctor coming toward 
me. He had hired a sleigh with 
Billie to pull it. As the doctor was 
near his destination, he asked me 
if I would drive the mule to the 
livery stable. Of course I would, 
since it offered me a free ride of 


HEN I was a little girl,” 


Grandmother said; and all of us 
gathered about her to listen, for we 
knew she was beginning a true story. 


“When I was a little girl we lived in’ 


a log house near the edge of a forest. 
Oh, it was beautiful there! Lovely, 
giant trees rustled fresh leaves to 
shelter us; dogwood, hawthorn, and 
wild crab gave us their flowers. In 
the spring anemones, trillium, but- 
tercups and violets, blue, yellow 
and white, were ours for the picking. 
My brother, John, and I loved to 
play in the woods. 

“Squirrels barked and raced over 
the ground and through the big 
trees. They knew us and were not 
afraid. Bright-colored birds flashed 
everywhere hunting for berries and 
seeds and singing in wild joy. They 
were our friends. But, there was one 
animal in the forest who was not 
our friend. I was afraid of him and 


about fifteen miles. The doctor got 
out and | got in. Billie turned the 
cutter around when | told him to 
and we were off. He made the snow 
fly. We had gone about seven miles 
when suddenly a buck Indian poked 
his head out through some brush. 
Billie not only scented him, but 
saw him. He gave a spring, broke 
one of the traces, kicked up his 
heels, smashed the front of the 
cutter, and sent me sailing through 
the air; then all was dark. When 1 
came back to my senses, my head 
was bleeding and Billie and the 
Indian and the rig, or what was 
left of it, were missing. On the road 
[ found pieces of the cutter and the 
harness, and when I reached the 
stable, Billie was there, eating, as 
calmly as though nothing unusual 
had happened.” 

At that moment Mr. Tom stepped 
forward and spoke to the stranger. 
“I doubt if you have even three 
hundred cents, and | doubt if 
Billie is for sale, but if he were, I 
would overbid any offer made. To 


The Thanksgiving Bear 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


knew I must never go into the woods 
alone. When I thought of meeting 
this large fierce furry animal with 
strong claws and sharp teeth I was 
terrified. John had told me how 
sometimes bears hold lambs in 
their arms and crush them to death. 
You may be sure that I stayed very 
near the house when [ played alone. 

“It was the day before Thanks- 
giving — calm, clear, and beautiful! 
[ remember it as if it were only 
yesterday. It was Indian summer 
and there was a soft mist or veil 
over everything. The changed-au- 
tumn trees were still; peace and 
quiet everywhere. Mother and 
Father had to go away on business 
and on the way back they were 
going to stop at the little store on 
the other side of the forest to get 
John a much-needed pair of shoes. 
So I was left alone to take care of 
my baby sister. 
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me, Billie is worth his full weight i: 
gold.” The man with his thre 
husky dogs moved on. 

Soon afterward, the day cam: 
when Tom had to say goodbye t. 
Billie. He patted him on his for 
head and placed his arm around hj 
neck while Billie rubbed his nos 
against Mr. Tom’s hand. Did Bill 
realize it was the hour of parting 
Tom believed that he did. Oh, 
those few remaining minutes were 
slipping -- slipping. Then M 
Tom whispered in Billie’s ear 
“T’ll be back some day to see you.” 

In talking with Mr. Tom, on his 
return, his own words better ex- 
press what he thought of Billic 
The Wild. — 

“IT do not ever expect to meet his 
equal. In time I may forget to some 
degree the adventure, the study of 
wild life in its wildest setting, but 
not for an instant shall I forget 
faithful Billie. I’m sure, though, 
one of these days not too far off, | 
shall return to that country, and if 
so I shall not come home alone!” 


“ ‘Daughter, take good care of 
the baby and boil the kettle for 
supper. We’ll be home before dark,’ 
said Mother, as she kissed me good- 
bye. I played with the baby until 
the sun began going down in the 
west. Then | made a blazing fire 
and hung the kettle on to boil the 
water for tea. It was soon singing 
merrily. The baby was asleep. 

* “Now,” I thought, ‘is the time 
for me to reaa the new book Father 
gave me.’ So I sat down to read 
by the light of the fire. I do not 
know how long I sat there lost in 
the story | was reading. Suddenly 
I heard a heavy, shuffling sound. I 
looked up from my book and saw a 
big, dark shape in the open door- 
way 

“What could I do? I had no gun, 
no club; nobody was near to help 
me. In a moment the bear would 
seize our sleeping baby in his huge 
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»yaws. He pushed his way into the 
oom, slowly shambling toward the 
cradle. [ grabbed the kettle of 
water and rushed upon him. He 
turned his angry head toward me as 
{ moved, and received a shower of 
scalding water in his eyes, nose, 
ears, and open mouth. 

“A groan of rage and pain burst 
from the furious beast. But, blinded 
by the hot water, he turned away 
from the cradle and almost fell out 
of the door. I rushed to close it, 
pushed the great bolt into its place, 
and then fell, weak and fainting, 


51 


on the floor. When the family came 
home, I enjoyed the proudest mo- 
ment of my life! 

“*You were a very quick-think- 
ing and brave girl,’ said Father, as 
he put his arms around me. Mother 
held the baby tightly in her arms 
and drew me close beside her. ‘My 
brave girl! Because of your quick 
action, tomorrow will be the hap- 
piest Thanksgiving Day we have 
ever had.’ Always after that I 
called the big fierce animal of the 
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forest, “The Thanksgiving Bear. 


The Story of Willie, 
the Wildcat 


DR. DENNIS BARON 


Purpose of the story: 


The growing emphasis upon human 
relations as an aspect in education has 
given rise to an interest in devices which 
enable children to discuss and express 
their feelings. 

This story has been written to facili- 
tate such discussions among children, 
young ones especially. The children 
might be encouraged to “put them- 
selves in Willie’s place” and to try to 
find a solution to the problem. They 
may discuss why Willie felt as he did 
and what could be done to help him 
feel happier and better adjusted. 


This method of projection is likely 
to prove most useful in an atmosphere 
which encourages freedom of expression 
and spontaneity. 


one 

b 


b 
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Willie Wondered Why He Had No 


Friends 


W iu, the Wildcat, lived 
in a big forest with many animals. 
Of all the animals, Willie was the 
unhappiest of the lot. He wanted 
to be, oh, so friendly, but he just 
didn’t seem to be able to go about 
being friendly in the right way. 

Willie couldn’t understand why 
the animals in the forest didn’t like 
him, and this worried him a great 
deal. In fact, he worried so much 
that he was about the unhappiest 
wildcat you ever did see. This 
worry made three wrinkly frowns 
in his forehead and of course that 


Willie Was Tough 


didn’t help his looks any. Frowns 
never do. 

All of us feel like Willie at times. 
Sometimes we think that our play- 
mates and our teachers and even 
our families do not like us as much 
as we want them to. Sometimes we 
worry about it and wonder what we 
can do. We can easily see why Willie 
had a problem. 

Long ago the animals in the forest 
had a school. It was not our kind of 
school, where we learn to read and 
write and do numbers. It was the 
kind of school where animal sub- 
jects were taught: running, jump- 
ing, hopping, swimming, and climb- 
ing trees. Some of the animals even 
learned to fly. 

Now all animals want to be 
friendly with their playmates just 
as boys and girls do. But like boys 
and girls, some animals find it easy 
to make friends while others have 
a great deal of trouble in getting 
along. They fight and snarl and 
bite and those habits do not make 
them popular. 

Well, Willie was one of the fight- 
ers, snarlers, and biters. He was 
bigger and tougher than any of his 
playmates, and instead of being 
gentle, as many big, strong animals 
are, he created fear among the 
animals so that none of them wanted 
to get within a foot of him. Not that 
Willie could not do anything suc- 
cessfully. He was the best when it 
came to climbing and running. He 
knew it, too, and instead of being 
modest about his accomplishments, 
he laughed at any animal that could 
not climb or run as well as he. 


Willie, the Wildcat Caught Rapid 
Rabbit by the Ears 


i 


Willie Laughed at Tommy Turtle 


Yes, when Willie tried to count 
his friends on his claws, he could not 
think of one real one in the lot. 

Willie would sit on a large rock on 
the animal school grounds and 
worry about why he had no friends. 

“Nobody likes me,” he would 
think. “‘Nobody at all.” 

A big WHY would come out, 
with a question mark, W H Y? 
Everyone knew he was the best in 
games. He was best in fighting, 
best in running, best in climbing. 
WHY»? 

Just the other day he had chased 
Rapid Rabbit into a corner and 
caught him by the ears. Imagine 
outrunning Rapid Rabbit! Not one 
animal in the school could have done 
that. Willie had said to himself, 
“T am sure that all of my playmates 
will admire me now.” But they 
scooted away without a word of 
praise, leaving Willie to wonder 
WHY? 

Then there was Tommy Turtle. 
Tommy had a wonderful disposi- 
tion. He was easy-going. But he was 
so SLOW. It was no fun chasing 


HIM. That is, no fun for Willie. 
But it WAS fun to roll Tommy 
over when he pulled himself into 
his shell. Willie enjoyed watching 


Said the Round-Eyed Owl 
In the hollow tree 

“The darker the night 

The better I see!’ 


Tommy wave his legs around as he 
tried to turn himself right-side up 
again. Willie thought all of the 
animals would laugh, too, but they 
didn’t. 

Poor Willie! He was so busy 
showing off that he never gave 
anyone else a chance to be part of 
the show — he was the whole show. 

One day Billy Beaver remarked, 
“We like people who make us feel 
important.” This remark was made 
at the close of a lesson on courtesy. 

Willie, the Wildcat, scoffed, ‘‘Ha, 
ha! Important! I feel important 
now. I don’t need anyone to make 
me feel that way.” 

The animals listened to this re- 
mark and shook their heads sadly. 
How could they make Willie SEE? 

Willie continued, “Why do we 
have to have such solemn lessons? 
This sort of thing does not appeal 
to me.” 

Billy Beaver became exasperated, 
which means disgusted. 

“Why CAN’T you be 
Willie?” he asked. 

“Nice!” drawled Willie. “That’s 
a sissy word.” 

Bruin Bear growled softly but 
ignored the remark. 

Bruin was certainly no “sissy.” 
No, siree! He could climb trees and 
be fierce when he wanted to stand up 
for his rights and growl a command 
in the best of fashion. The animals 
liked Bruin Bear. “Why?” won- 
dered Willie. 


But you and I know why, don’t 
we? Bruin never teased. He did not 
pick on animals smaller than him- 
self. Bruin seemed gruff but was as 
gentle as a kitten. Bruin did not 
show off. He was a good listener. | 
know that you can think of many, 
many more reasons why Bruin was 
popular. I know that you can think 


nice, 


The Round-Eyed Owl 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
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So it suits his taste, 
Likewise his sight, 

To sleep all day 

And work all night. 


Everyone Liked Bruin Bear 


of many, many reasons, too, why 
Willie was not popular. 

There are two very important 
words that Willie, the Wildcat, did 
not know. And all the animal school 
lessons couldn’t seem to help him 
to learn those two words. The 
words each start with an “H.” 
HAPPY and HELPFUL. They are 
such simple little words and anyone 
should know them. But we can read 
them over and over and over and 
yet they will mean nothing unless 
they come right from the heart. 

How much smarter we are than 
Willie, the Wildcat! 

Let’s pretend that we are all at- 


tending the animal school today. 
Willie is here with us. Can you be 
the teacher of the class and help 
Willie? Can you teach him how to 
FEEL those two important words 
so that he will have friends? 
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Tommy's Brother Makes Up a 
Thanksgiving Song 


6¢ THERE is a very special 
holiday coming soon,” Jimmy’s 
teacher told the class one Monday 
morning in November. “Do you 
know what it is?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Christmas,” said Jane. 

“No, Christmas comes after this 
holiday.” 

“Easter,”’ said Bill. 

“Goodness, no. Easter doesn’t 
come until way after Christmas. 
This special day we think of all the 
things we are grateful for. Does that 
give anyone a clue)” 

“T know,” said 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

“That’s right. Now can anyone 
tell me anything about that day?” 

(Class can also answer these 
questions before the answer is read 
to them.) 

“The pilgrims celebrated the first 
Thanksgiving by inviting the Indi- 
ans to a party,” said Mary. 

“Why did they have a party?” 

“They had a party to show their 
friends the Indians that they were 
glad the Indians helped them 
through the winter before when they 
first came to America and didn’t 
have much food to eat,” said Billy. 

“Very good, Billy. Why couldn’t 
they go to the store and buy some 
food)” 


oor 


Jimmy. “It’s 


There weren’t any stores,” said 
James. 

“Why didn’t they plant a garden 
and raise their own food?” 

“It was wintertime, so 
couldn’t plant a garden,” 
Bertha, 

“That’s right. What did they 
have to eat at the party?” 

“Vegetables,” said Robert. 

“Anything else.”’ 

“A turkey,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, and I imagine they had 
than one turkey.” 

‘| think the pilgrims made some 
bead and butter,” said Betty. 

‘| imagine they did. I like the 

y you are thinking this morning. 


they 
said 
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“What do you have for Thanks- 
giving dinner?” 

“The same things that the pil- 
grims had,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, and perhaps some of you 
even have more than they had.” 

“Are you going to teach us some 
Thanksgiving songs, Miss Brown?” 
asked Bonnie. 

“Yes, I can, but I thought per- 
haps you might like to make up some 
Thanksgiving songs,” said their 
teacher. 

“That would be fun, only [| 
don’t know how to do it,” said 
Kenneth. 

“It’s very easy. Just think of 
what we have talked about and 
then sing your ideas to the class. 
Everyone close your eyes and think 


about Thanksgiving. When you 


In a playful mood 


have a song ready to sing, open 
your eyes.” 

The class sat for a few minutes 
with their eyes closed. Jimmy was 
the first to open his eyes. 

“Jimmy opened his eyes, so have 
you a song for us)” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Everyone open your eyes and 
listen to Jimmy sing it for us.” 

“That was very good, Jimmy. I 
liked the way you repeated what 
the turkey said and how he walked. 
I also liked the way you compared 
our eating and walking to the 
turkey’s. That is just exactly what 
we will be doing if we eat too much. 
Does anyone else have a song?” 

After that several children sang 
songs. They thought it was lots of 
fun. Would you like to have fun 
making up a song? 


MISTER TURKEY 


Mis-ter tur-key gob-ble,gob-ble,gob-bles and wod-dle,wod-dle 


Then we will 


wod-dles all day. Soon he 
wod-dle all day as our 


to-mor-row 
to-mor-row 


play for 
full for 


gob-ble,gob-ble,gob-ble 


will 


and wod-dle,wod-dle 


have to stop his 
tum-mies will be. so 


is Thanks- giv-ing 
is Thanks-giv- ing 
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A Song for Stella 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


In A CORNER of the big 
pond, where the water lilies grew 
the biggest and the cat tails were the 
tallest, lived Willie, the frog. Every 
evening, when the golden sun sank 
behind the trees, Willie would sit on 
a lily-pad and, in his very best 
voice, would sing his evening song. 

Now Willie thought he was a 
very fine singer and, as frogs go, it 
must be admitted that he did very 
well. To be sure, his voice was not 
exactly sweet, but Willie made up 
in quantity, what he lacked in 
quality, and his song carried across 
the pond to the ears of Hooter, the 
owl, who was just waking up about 
that time. You see, owls sleep in 
the day-time and fly abroad at night. 


Their big yellow eyes can’t see so 
well in the bright light of day, but 
they see very well in the dark. 

“Listen to that old frog,” thought 
Hooter. “He thinks he can sing! 
Now, if he had a voice like mine, 
he would have something to brag 
about.” 

He cleared his throat and gave 
out with, “Whoo-oo-o! Whoo-oo-o! 
Whoo-oo-o!”’ 

“There goes that old owl again,” 
thought Willie. “1 don’t see why he 
keeps yelling. That song of his is a 
mournful wail! Nothing like this 
fine song of mine!” 

Now the whippoorwill, from his 
bush in the meadow, heard the 
two singers. 
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“Willie and Hooter are at it 
again!” thought he. “They think 
they are the world’s best singers, 
but | can’t see anything great about 
their howling. Now if they could 
sing like me, they would be doing 
something.” 

So he began to sing, “Whip 
poor-Will! Whip-poor-Will! Whip 
poor-Will!’”’ at the top of his voic« 

“Those three noise-makers are a! 
off key!’ said Mr. Cricket, to him- 
self. “I’ll show them some rea 
music.” So he got his fiddte in tun 
and began to play. 

“That cricket is scraping awa, 
again,” thought the owl. “He sure 
has a scratchy tune!” 

“I don’t understand how tha 
cricket stands his noise!’ 
thought Whippoorwill. “It sounds 
awful to 

“There goes Mr. 
thought the frog. “His 
noise is bad on the nerves!”’ 

Just then the beautiful evening 
star came twinkling down out of the 
sky and Hooter and Whippoorwill 
and the cricket and the frog all saw 
her at the same time, and each one 
thought she was winking at them. 
They all began singing louder than 
ever in order to make an impression 
on the beautiful star. 

Now the star’s name was Stella, 
and she was always very busy 
helping to make the world beautiful. 
It is a wonderful thing to be able to 
beautify the world and _ Stella 
enjoye@ her work very much. She 
would send her silvery light over all 
the earth, kissing the trees and 
flowers, the fields and streams and 
even the waters of the big pond. 

She was so far away, however, 
that she couldn’t hear the songs of 
her four serenaders. Of course, they 
didn’t realize it, but she didn’t even 
know they were there. She just kept 
on shining her very best and, if she 
seemed to wink at the singers, she 
didn’t know it. 

The old moon, however, peeped 
over the tree-tops and saw what was 
going on. He had to laugh to him- 
self, as he saw each one trying to 
outdo the others, to gain Stella’s 
favor. 

“T’ll bet she likes my song better 
than those others; they won’t have 
a chance with me,” thought Willie. 
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“Those other singers can’t hold a 
candle to me,” thought Hooter, 
to himself. “She likes me the best.” 

“She’s my dream girl,” thought 
Mr. Cricket, “my song will win 
her, all right.” 

“How can those others expect to 
win her?” thought Whippoorwill. 
‘Their songs haven’t a chance with 
mine.” 

And so, just like people, each one 
thought himself the most attractive, 
and each one sang his heart out to 
the beautiful star, not realizing 
their efforts were all in vain. 

They were in vain, however, as 
far as Stella was concerned, be- 
cause she never knew of their love 
songs. She didn’t even know they 
were alive. Besides, she had _ her 
work to do, making the world beau- 
tiful, and that was enough. 

In a cottage, on the shore of the 
big pond, lived an artist. He had 


been working steadily over a piece 
of canvas, until he was tired. Push- 
ing his chair back from his work, 
he arose and, lighting his pipe, he 
went out on the front porch for a 
breath of fresh air. 

He saw the moon rising over the 
trees, casting its silver light over 
the water, and the beautiful star in 
the evening sky, while, on the 
breeze, came the voices of the song- 
sters of the night. 

“What a wonderful picture!’ he 
exclaimed, aloud, as he gazed in 
rapture upon the scene. “And the 
owl’s cry and the cricket’s chirp, 
the song of the whippoorwill and 
even the croaking of the frog, all 
blend in beautiful harmony to make 
a perfect night!” 

So, you see, the efforts of the 
serenaders, each doing his _ best, 
were not in vain, after all. They 
helped to make a perfect night, 
with their song for Stella. 


Cassie the Caterpillar 


JEAN WYATT 


Tue AUTUMN air hugged a 
chill and scampered with it over 
the forest, where Cassie the cater- 
pillar lived under a withered oak 
leaf. 

Cassie uncurled her finger-length 
body and crawled along the branch, 
shivering. The warm summer sun 
had gone. Worse, there was not 
another good thing left to eat! 

At this moment Willie Wild Bee 
came swooping and sailing along. 
Seeing the caterpillar, he called, 
“Hello! Got everything ready for 
the first snow)” 

Cassie looked up in surprise. 

“Snow! Great Hollyhocks! What 
in the world is that?” 

Now it was Willie Wild Bee’s 
turn to look surprised. 
“Mean =you’ve 

SNOW?” 

“No,” admitted Cassie, “this is 
my first season anywhere!” 

Willie Wild Bee dipped his wings 
end came to rest on the branch of 
the oak tree. 

“You won’t be able to find a sin- 


never seen 


gle, solitary thing to eat in the forest 
when it comes. In fact,” added the 
bee, “things are mighty dried up 
now!” 

“To be sure they are,” Cassie 
agreed unhappily, “but tell me, 
what do you do when the snow 
comes?” 

“Me?” chuckled Willie Wild Bee, 
“Oh, | have a hive and that’s where 
[’'m going now. I have combs of 
honey for food. You could come and 
stay with me,” he invited. 

“Thank you very much,” Cassie 
answered politely, “but I never eat 
honey.” 

“Well, so long!’ replied Willie 
Wild Bee, unfolding his wings again 
and preparing to take off. 

“Good-bye!” Cassie called pleas- 
antly, though she didn’t feel as 
pleasant as she sounded. 

A grey squirrel scampered about 
in the dry leaves on the ground 
below and Cassie asked him crossly, 
“Must you make so much noise?” 

“Just gathering the last odd nut!” 
he explained sociably. ‘‘Winter will 


soon be upon the forest!” 

Cassie yawned. Quite suddenly 
she looked startled. 

““W-winter®” she gasped. “What 
is that)” 

“You’ve never spent a winter in 
the forest?’ questioned the grey 
squirrel, almost dropping the nut 
he had found. 

“N-no,” faltered the caterpillar. 

“Tsk! Tsk! Everyone hides away 
when winter visits here,” the grey 
squirrel said. 

“T have a hollow at the bottom 
of a tree where I live and store the 
nuts I gather. If you like,” he added 
kindly, “‘you could stay with me.” 

**Much obliged,” Cassie answered, 
“but nuts are something I just 
never fancy to eat!” 

“Be seeing you next spring,” the 
grey squirrel said, as he popped the 
nut inside his cheek and scooted 
away. 

Cassie sighed and moved down 
the branch, along the tree trunk 
and onto the ground, until she came 
to a tiny stream fringing the forest. 
A frog sat on a flat stone and croaked 
dismally. 

“Are you staying here in the 
stream for this winter)” the cater- 
pillar asked curiously. 

“Indeed I am not!” came the 
frog’s reply. “As a matter of fact,” 
he confided, “I was just thinking 
about sinking into the mud at the 
bottom of the little stream. That is 
where I sleep all winter. Teli me, 
where do you sleep?” 

Cassie stared hard at a tiny bead 
of earth and murmured, “That’s 
the trouble [I’m in! | don’t know 
where to — to sleep, or what | 
shall find to eat!” 

“Well,” the frog croaked, “plenty 
of mud here. Enough for both of us. 
Better do what I do! Bury your- 
self and don’t come up again until 
the sun shines warm next season!” 

“Thank you, NO!’ Cassie said 
firmly and moved on. 

The minutes stretched away, one 
by one. 

And then all at once Cassie had a 
sudden new idea! 

She crawled up a tree, along the 
branch and onto a twig. She chose 
a leaf from a few left hanging, and 
began spinning a little blanket all 
around herself! She spun it around 
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and around, and soon there just 
wasn’t anymore Cassie to be seen. 

Instead, there was a _ cocoon, 
swinging in the wind. Inside the 
cocoon, Cassie snuggled down. 

“Ho hum!” she murmured drows- 
ily, “I really had no idea I was so 
sleepy!” 

Over the forest the north wind 
blew one day and covered the 
ground with snow. All was quiet. 
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Then one day in April Cassie 
awakened. “I can feel the sun,” 
she thought. “It must be time to 
get up!” 

She made a hole in the cocoon 
and crawled slowly out. 

“Why, what has happened to 
me?”’ she cried with delight. “I’m -- 
I’m not a caterpillar anymore!” 

Do you know what it was that 
had happened to Cassie? 


Willie Finds Out 
About People 


LEE KNIGHT 


W mother warned him. 
So did his father. His older brothers 
and sisters made fun of him for 
thinking of such a thing. They made 
up a song about “Willie’s a silly; 
silly is Willie,” and shouted it every 
time he came near. Willie paid no 
attention at all. He just kept on 
thinking of his wonderful new idea. 

Every time he thought of it, he 
liked the idea even better. He was 
going to move. He knew a place 
where there was a whole third floor 
that was vacant. He was tired of 
being so crowded. He was getting 
a little tired of so many .relatives 
and neighbors. He wanted a place 
to himself. 

His grandmother thought it 
would be a disgrace. “Nobody,” 
she said, “NOBODY in our family 
ever lived in an attic. It’s not even 
a good attic. It’s only a summer 
cottage with a leaky roof.” 

His uncle said, “Those people 
who live in the house won't like 
you. I stopped there one night. The 
lady made a frightful noise and 
slammed the door in my face. You'll 
find out that people aren’t what they 
seem to be.” 

Willie was sure he knew more 
about it than anyone else. “I went 
past three times last night when they 
were on the porch,” he said, “‘and 
they said something to me every 
time. I think they’ll like me when 
they see what a help I am around 
the house.” 


His father looked at him a long 
time. Then he said, “Go and find 
out for yourself if you have to, 
Son. But don’t come crying to me 
if you get into trouble.” So Willie 
moved that evening. It wasn’t 
much work for him to move. He 
didn’t have to pack anything or call 
a van. All he did was spread his 
wings and fly over, because Willie 
was a bat. 

The house was not far across the 
fields. Willie thought what a fine 
night it was to move. He found 
himself a leaky place in the roof 
for a doorway and he moved in. 
He wondered how much rent he 
ought to pay. He guessed it would 
amount to a great many flies and 


- spiders and mosquitoes, so he set to 


work. 

He made little noises too high 
for anyone to hear as he flew. He 
could tell by the way the sound 
echoed what was around him just 
as well as any creature with good 
eyes can see. That way he man- 
aged to pay some of his month’s 
rent of insects before morning. 
When it was light, he put his foot 
tightly around a nail in the roof 
and went to sleep upside down the 
way he always slept. 

Willie liked his new home. He 
thought it was ever so much nicer 
than the trees where his family 
lived. There were plenty of insects 
for food. There was plenty of room 
to fly. He was busy and he felt im- 


portant living by himself. Only 
sometimes he was a little lonesome 
and he wished some of the family 
in the house would come up to see 
how hard he worked for them and 
how clever he was. 

After three or four days, he de- 
cided to go outside and look for 
someone. There were some women 
sitting in the garden and he hur- 
ried over. He sailed past them and 
he made some fancy circles as he 
went by. Nobody said anything, 
so he came back a second time. 
This time he made two loops and 
caught an insect in the middle of 
the second loop. He was surprised 
at what the women did. They made 
some very loud sounds, louder than 
any he had ever heard, and ran 
into the house. One woman shouted 
that he would get into her hair. 
Willie was ashamed of her. “Any 
bat,” he said to himself, “can fly too 
well to make a mistake like that.” 

But Willie did not think the peo- 
ple were very friendly. He went back 
to his attic. He wondered if per- 
haps he had not worked hard 
enough. He stayed up so long that 
he fell asleep right beside a mos- 
quito he was too sleepy to catch. 

The next evening, Willie was 
lonely again. This time he thought 
he would go home for a visit. His 
mother and father were glad to see 
him. They hoped he had come to 
stay, but Willie made it plain that 
he was only making a visit. 

When his friends heard that he 
was going back, they added a line 
to the song and sang it: “Willie’s 
a silly; silly is Willie. He lives in a 
house like a regular mouse.”’ Willie 
did not care for the song at all. 

Willie’s mother asked him if the 
people liked him and Willie said, 
“They like 1 e, I think, but they’re 
always just running into the house 
when | go to call.” Willie’s mother 
wondered why. 

After a while, Willie went back 
to his attic. He was busy making 
up the time catching flies when the 
attic door opened and a woman 
turned on the light. Willie wanted 
her to see what a fine bat he was, 
so he flew down fast past a spider. 
The light bothered him a little and 
he missed. When he went back to 
try again, the woman was gone. 
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After a moment she came back 
«ith two men. Willie was pleased. 
flew in circles, dipping and 
sailing about the attic. Then he 
discovered that the men carried 
brooms which they swished 
wherever Willie went. Willie was 
frightened. He did not believe it 
was a game. The people were 
shouting and rushing about. He 
could not find the hole in the roof. 
The brooms were pushing him 
closer and closer to the end of the 


attic and Willie was getting tired. 
Suddenly he found an opening. It 
was the window, wide open. Willie 
knew why they had driven him to 
the end of the attic. They had 
wanted him to fly out the window 
and go away. Willie did not trouble 
to find out why. He flew away 
swiftly through the darkness. 

All the way home, Willie won- 
dered about it. “Why do people act 
in such a queer way?”’ he asked him- 
self. “I do not believe I care for 


Jippy the Jeep 


ELSIE EVA CUMMINGS 


Jippy the Jeep started life like 
all the other little Jeeps. He had a 
short little body, a stubby nose and 
lat tire feet; and under his hood a 
little black engine heart. 

Jippy soon knew HE was dif- 
ferent. 

All the other little Jeeps were 
staring at Jippy with their round 
glass eyes. 

“His face is BLACK like me,” 
said the shiny black Jeep. 

‘And his body is RED like me,” 
the bright red Jeep said. 

“His wheels are YELLOW like 
me,” a golden yeilow Jeep said. 

“And his SEATS — his seats are 
as GREEN as I am,” said a willow 
green Jeep. 

“And his EYES — look — he has 
SILVER rims on glasses,” 
and the blue Jeep that spoke, gig- 
gled with laughter. 

Jippy looked at ail the brightly 
colored little Jeeps. He tried to see 
himself in the shiny, new paint of 
their bodies, but all he saw was a 
dark reflection of himself. 

“T must be BEAUTIFUL,” Jippy 
consoled himself, but even after 
some men came and, covering him 
with a new white canvas, wheeled 
him away, Jippy could still hear the 
giggling laughter of the other little 
Jeeps following him. 

Still snugly covered, Jippy was 
pushed up a ramp and onto a rail- 
road car. Day after day Jippy 
listened to the clackity-clack clack- 
i‘ y-clack of the box-car wheels. 


Then finally Jippy was pushed 
from the car and down another 
ramp. Quick hands uncovered him 
and Jippy blinked in the bright sun 
and felt the cool, soft earth be- 
neath his tire feet. 

“How do you like him, Denny?”, 
a man said. 

“‘He’s a beaut,’’ Denny answered, 
and patted the green leather seats. 

Jippy was so proud he almost blew 
a tire foot. 

As Denny climbed beneath the 
wheel and started the little engine 
heart, Jippy wished that his tires 
could be blown up so big he could 
leap over the houses and trees like a 
giant kitten. 

Jippy was so happy he almost 
blew ALL his tire feet, when Denny 
had driven him over the soft coun- 
try road and turned in at the home 
place. . 

Jippy KNEW it was the home 
place — OH YES -- Jippy KNEW, 
for past the big white house and a 
two-car garage was a smaller build- 
ing. On the small building in bright 
red letters were these words — 

“THE HOME OF JIPPY THE 
JEEP.” 

Jippy woke in the night. He heard 
a soft wind sighing and a thump, 
thump, thump behind him. 

“Master Denny forgot to fasten 
my garage doors,” Jippy said to 
himself, “that is what woke me.” 

Thump, thump, thump, went the 
garage doors, thump, thump, thump. 

“IT can’t sleep,” Jippy decided, 
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living in attics. There is no way of 
knowing what PEOPLE might do 
next. It seems to me that they run 
too much and they shout too much 
to make good company for a hard- 
working bat.” 

By the time he reached home. 
Willie was sure he knew what was 
wrong. When his father spoke about 
it, Willie said, “I think they wanted 
their attic to shout in.’”’ Then he 
hung himself happily from a branch 
to rest. 


after listening to the garage doors 
awhile, “guess I'll slip out. MAYBE 
I’ll have an adventure.” 

Jippy shook himself, “I’m pretty 
full,” he said. He stretched his 
wheels, stomped each tire foot 
against the floor. 

“All okay ... here I go.” 

Jippy backed up carefully, pushed 
the garage doors open with his 
shiny new bumper. Sneaking slowly, 
he crept past the other garage and 
the big house. 

“Now I can really go,” said Jippy 
to himself, and sped down the road. 

A little old moon peeped through 
some clouds at Jippy. An owl said, 
“‘Whoo-whoo?”’, from a tree by the 
side of the road. 

“['m JIPPY the JEEP,” Jippy 
answered and ran on down the road. 

“‘Whoo-whoo?” asked the owl 
again, and with a rush of wings 
he swooped down on Jippy and 
perched himself upon one of the 
new, green seats. 

‘Please don’t dig your toes in,” 
begged Jippy, “or you'll ruin my 
nice leather seat.”’ 

‘“‘Whoo-whoo?” asked Mr. Owl 
again, but he loosened his toes. 

“I’m JIPPY the JEEP,” Jippy 
repeated. 

“Give me a ride, JIPPY the 
JEEP,” Mr. Ow] commanded, and 
shouted ‘‘whoo-whoo” at all the 
wood creatures as Jippy sped with 
him down the road. 

Once Jippy leaped over a tiny 
brown rabbit which crossed in front 
of him and again he darted from 
the road and behind a tree as a big 
car with glaring yellow eyes sped 
through the darkness toward him. 

“T hope I’m not all scratched up,” 
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Jippy said, as he rolled back upon 
the road, “for if Master Denny 
finds I’ve been out, he’ll lock the 
garage doors and I won’t be able to 
sneak out again.” 

“Sneak out of where?’”’ a voice 
roared from above him. 

Jippy realized Mr. Owl was gone. 

Jippy was SCARED. 

*‘Who are you?” Jippy asked, and 
slowed his wheels. 

“Me?” said the voice, and rattled 
with a wheezy laugh, “why I’m 
ATRY the AIRPLANE.” 

“Yes, but who are you — what 
do you do?” 

“T asked you first,” said Airy, 
“at least I asked you where you 
had sneaked from,” and Airy the 
Airplane wheezed with laughter 
again. 

Jippy did not answer. He zipped 
about on the road and raced for 
home. Fear made his engine heart 
pound and chills ran over his red 
body. 

He heard Airy the Airpiane zoom 
about and come hunting for him. 

“T hope his own heart makes so 
much noise he can’t hear me,” 
Jippy whispered to himseif, and 
ran as swiftly and quietly as he 
could. 

But Airy the Airplane seemed to 
be able to hear him, for he flew 
along close above Jippy the Jeep. 

Jippy crept into his own drive- 
way, scarcely breathing. As _ he 
opened his own home doors and 
sneaked inside, Airy zoomed down 
with a roar and called out to Jippy. 


““NOW I know where you live,” 


and the shivering Jippy said, as he 
pulled the garage doors closed be- 
hind him, “Guess I’ve had enough 
adventure for ONE night.” 

“Am I ever glad to be in my very 
OWN garage,” JIPPY the JEEP 
said to himself, “I believe a storm is 
coming.” 

JIP?Y could hear the wind 
whistling under the eaves of his 
little house. 

Jippy huddled himself closer to- 
gether. He was tired. He had been 
driven a long way that day, pulling 
a trailer of farm chickens to market. 
The gas in his tummy was low, 
the water in his lungs hot, and the 
nubby toes.on his rubber. feet ached. 

“Dear, oh dear, I really am more 
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tired than I thought,” and Jippy 
rattled his body into a more com- 
fortable position, as a fierce gust of 
wind dashed big drops of rain 
against the window panes. 

“Can we spend the night by your 
engine?” a squeaky little voice 
called up to Jippy. 

Jippy opened wide his yellow 
eyes. He looked down past his 
snubby black nose. 

THERE sat two, 
mice. 

“We're cold and the wind scares 
us,” the mice said, “so PLEASE 
let us sleep by your nice warm en- 
gine.” 

“Very well,” said Jippy, “but see 
that you don’t climb on my NEW 
GREEN SEATS.” 

The mice promised. They scur- 
ried across the garage floor and 
Jippy felt their tiny feet climb his 
round rubber foot and on up to his 
warm, engine heart. They chatted 
and giggled softly to each other. 

“Did you see the new CAT?” one 
mouse asked. 

“No.” 

“Bless my left, front whisker,” 
said the first mouse, “Il was so 
scared I almost grew another tail. 
Fat ol’ Black Tom was sleeping on 
the doorstep and I’d sneaked out 
to eat a few crumbs, when WHAM 
— this new cat leaped out of the 
wood box at me. I JUST got away.” 

“MERCY!” the other mouse ex- 
claimed. : 

The mice murmured and giggled 
and Jippy grew drowsy and finally 
he closed his headlight eyes and 
went to sleep. 

Jippy wakened with the wind 
howling against him. He knew the 
garage doors were open, then he 
heard Master Denny’s voice. 

“Just wait until I back out 
Jippy,”” Master Denny was saying, 
“then you can drive your car IN.” 

Jippy was so angry he almost re- 
fused to start. Then he realized the 
other car was COMPANY and he 
must not be rude. 

“Oh dear,” Jippy wailed to him- 
self as Master Denny went away, 
“am I going to be left out in this 
storm?” 

Jippy shivered and shook in the 
cold wind and rain, The tree under 
which Jippy crouched, rattled its 


small grey 


stick arms together as the fierce 
wind tore away the last of tts cling- 
ing leaves. 

“My NICE, NEW, GREEN seats 
will be ruined,” and Jippy wailed 
louder than ever as the wind and 
rain blew against his little, black 
face and upon the new seats. 

Then Master Denny came hur- 
rying out with a big, new canvas 
Quickly he covered Jippy and tied 
the canvas down tight. Jippy sighed 
with content. 

Jippy heard the little mice whis- 
pering together. They were still 
snuggled close against his engine 
heart. 

The wind and rain beat against 
him, but Jippy was dry and warm 
beneath the canvas. 

Jippy went happily to sleep. 

Jippy the Jeep was having a ter- 
rible time. 

He had been driven to town for a 
load of ground feed and right smack 
in the MIDDLE of a big, mud- 
filled hole, Jippy was stuck. 

Deeper and deeper Jippy dug in 
his nubby toes and deeper and 
deeper he sank in the soft, oozy 
mud. Now he was resting on the 
mud with his little, black stomach. 

“Oh dear,” moaned Jippy to 
himself, “I’m going to sink clear out 
of sight.” 

He grew frightened and roared 
and churned the mud about him. 

Someone snickered by the fence 
and Jippy saw old Dobbin, the 
horse, laughing at him, 

“Even I could get out of THAT 
hole,” Dobbin said. 

Jippy tried and tried again. 

Soon the other farm animals came 
to watch. 

They too began to laugh at Jippy 
the Jeep. 

Delphinia, the cow, laughed. 

Dessie, the calf, laughed. 

Dixie, the sheep, laughed. 

Donahue, the mule, said, “‘hee- 
haw.” 

Daisy, the duck, waddling by 
with her downy yellow babies, 
laughed and said, ““Get webs on your 
toes, Jippy.” 

Dickie, the rooster, flew to a 
fence-rail and flapping his wings, 
crowed, “‘Cock-a-doodle-d-o-0-0-0 — 
Jippy can’t d-o-o-o it.” 

Dottie and Dinah, the hens, said, 
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“Cut-cut-cut-cut,” in cackling gig- 
gles. 

Only Doogle, the great spotted 
pig, did not laugh. He pushed his 
nose and all four of his chins through 
the bars of his pen and watched the 
little Jeep with sorrowful eyes. 

“Poor Jippy,” Doogle said, “I 
know JUST how you feel. But 
DON’T give up. There’s bound to 
be firm ground if you dig FAR 
enough.” 

“If I dig far enough,” thought the 
tired little Jeep. “I’ve dug down so 
far now I can scarcely move.” 

But Jippy kept on trying. 

He sputtered and panted and 
roared and threw mud, until finally 
his toes felt firmer ground. Louder 
Jippy roared. All his nubby toes 
clawed for a better hold. Inch by 
inch he moved forward. He crept 
through and out of the deepest part, 
and all at once Jippy stood on 
SOLID ground. 

Doogle, the spotted pig, grinned 
at Jippy and turned away grunting 
chuckles to himself, 

The grain had been unloaded, the 
mud washed away, and Jippy, 
snug in his own little garage, had 
slept and slept. Now a noise like 
thunder sounded above the root 
and the wheezy voice of Airy the 
Airplane woke Jippy. 

“COME ON OUT AND LET’S 
RACE.” 

Jippy felt GOOD. He was all 


Houce dragons, much like the 
ones we read about in fairy tales are 
to be found on one of the small 
islands of the Dutch East Indies. 
These creatures are the giant Moni- 
tor Lizards of Komodo, or more 
correctly, ““V. Pomodoensis.” 

It seems strange that until about 
ten years ago no one had ever heard 
of this unusual animal. At this time 
Scientists were hearing remarkable 
tales of huge dragons on one of the 
small outlying islands. At first the 
tales passed unnoticed as figments of 
native imagination. But the stories 
persisted and finally a group of 


rested from his hard work of the 
morning. 

He shook himself. Gas splashed in 
his tank tummy. He thumped each 
rubber foot upon the floor. Mach 
foot was firm and round. 

“Guess I will,” decided Jippy, 
and pushing open the garage doors, 
sneaked quietly out. 

It was dark. Jippy blinked his 
yellow eyes so Airy would know 
he was coming. 

“Where shall we race?” Jippy 
called. 

“To my place,” Airy answered. 
“You've never been there. Just fol- 
low the road past Campbell’s farm 
and on down to the old barn in the 
meadow.” 

Airy the Airplane had the advan- 
tage. HE could fly straight across 
the fields and meadows, while Jippy 
had to follow the curving road. But 
Jippy ALMOST won the race, for 
Airy was old and his engine heart 
was wheezy, while Jippy was still a 
young and frisky Jeep. 

Airy was panting and wheezing 
to a stop when Jippy rolled up. 

“Well, how do you like MY 
home?” 

Jippy looked at the old rickety 
building in dismay. 

“Surely you don’t live HERE?” 

Airy suddenly felt mean. HE 
had never had a nice home like 
Jippy’s in all his life. 

“Yes, I live here,” he snapped. 


The Modern Dragon 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


scientists set out to investigate. At 
the beginning of their journey, they 
did not have too much faith in being 
shown a live dragon. As soon as 
they arrived however, the natives 
showed them the creature that had 
inspired terror among all of the 
tribes. 


It could well indeed be called a 
dragon. The adult creature is huge, 
being no less than fifteen or twenty 
feet in length and weighing 250 
pounds. In spite of its size, it is agile 
and swift, and is strong enough to 
kill a horse. 
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With a wheeze he rose again into the 
air 

“You try it for the night,” he 
called back to Jippy. ““Maybe then 
you won't be so spry getting around. 
Maybe you will wheeze and rattle, 
too.” 

Jippy watched in amazement as 
Airy headed straight for Jippy’s 
OWN garage. 

Try as Jippy could, Airy was 
already there when Jippy got home. 
Airy could not possibly get his wide 
wings inside Jippy’s small house, but 
he had rolled up the driveway and 
thrust his battered head inside. 

Jippy pleaded with Airy to leave. 
Airy would not answer. All night he 
stood with his head crowded as far 
as possible into the little garage. 

Jippy finally crept beneath one 
of Airy’s tattered wings. He shiv- 
ered through the chilly night and 
listened to Airy’s wheezy snores. 

When dawn came, Airy the Air- 
plane flew away. 

Jippy hurried into his own little 
garage. He closed the doors tight 
behind him. 

“NEVER - NEVER - NEVER - 


“AGAIN, will I sneak out,” Jippy 


said to himself. “I did not REALIZE 
how NICE and SNUG and WARM 
and COSY my OWN littl HOME 
was.” 

Jippy the JEEP closed his great 
yellow eyes. He went SOUND 
asleep. 


To add to its dragon-like habits, 
this lizard lives in dens among the 
recks from whence it issues forth at 
night to hunt for its food. It is 
carnivorous in its habits and does 
not seem to care whether the meat 
is fresh or stale. Mammals, small 
lizards, and even birds fall prey 
to this savage creature. 

It is the scaley body, legs, and 
tail that give this animal the appear- 
ance of the picture book dragon. 
The only element that it lacks is the 
ability to breathe fire. 


It is the largest of all lizards and 
is quite abundant on these small 
islands. How an animal of this size 
and description could remain un- 
known until just recently is still a 
mystery to science. 
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YOU ever hear of a fish 
that is a horse too?” Uncle Ben 
asked Carolyn, as she turned from 
the window this cold rainy day in 
Winter. 

Carolyn could not go outside to 
play, but she did not mind the 
weather so much now, for Uncle 
Ben was here. 

Uncle Ben was quite a friend for 
Carolyn. 

You see, he had been to Florida 
and had seen the Gulf of Mexico. 
So he had many things to tell about. 

Carolyn had been watching the 
rain coming down like Niagara 
Falls and Uncle Ben knew she would 
like to hear one of his stories. 

“A fish that is a horse?’ said 
Carolyn. “I surely have never heard 
of one of those. I know one kind of 
fish is in the shape of a star, but 
who ever heard of a fish that looks 
anything like a horse?” 

“T have even seen them,” said 
Uncle Ben. “They like to hide in 


the sea, but they do look like little | 


horses. 

“Of course, they do not look just 
like your pony you ride around and 
like so very much, and they do not 
travel as fast as horses. 

““A sea-horse is a species of fish; 
but he does not look like our com- 
mon fish. He has only one fin and 
it is fastened to his back. So he 
cannot even travel as fast as many 
other fish do.” 

“Oh then, that is a horse that 
swims instead of walks,” Carolyn 
said. 


ser 


The sea-horse is a cute fellow,” 
Uncle Ben said. “He makes one 
think of a hvely galloping pony. 

“He holds his horse-like head ‘up 
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Some Fish Resemble Horses 
JENNIE CHENAULT 


and swims in an upright position. 
His small bright eyes shine from 
each side of his head. 

“His body is made up of brittle 
plates fastened together. 

“He does not have scales like 
many other fish do. 

“His tail is long and curving like 
a snake.” 

“My pony’s tail does not look 


like a snake, does it Uncle Ben?” 


Carolyn said. 

“No,” said Uncle Ben. “But just 
remember the sea-horse lives in the 
water and he is tough all over to 
protect him from harm. 

“Many other sea creatures come 
near him, such as the octopus and 
porpoise. 

“One interesting fact about sea- 
horses is the way they care for 
their eggs while they are waiting to 
hatch. 

The eggs are carried around in a 
pocket of one of the parents. The 
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pouch is a little like one of our land 
animals, the kangaroo.” 

“Do you mean that funny long- 
eared animal at the zoo that car- 
ried the tiny babies in her pocket?” 
asked Carolyn. 

“Exactly,” said Uncle Ben. 

“For a time these sea babies, too, 
after they are hatched, stay in this 
cozy cradle until they are strong 
enough to find food for themselves.” 

“The sea babies do not hang from 
a tree top, do they, Uncle Ben?” 
Carolyn asked. 

“No indeed,” Uncle Ben said. 
“They just stay under the water 
where there is only sea weed. But 
when they are large enough to take 
care of themselves, they do often 
cling to the branches of sea-weed. 

“The sea horse is a feeble swim- 
mer, so the Lord gave him a natural 
protection from troublesome neigh- 
bors that might want to bother 
him. 
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“He gave the little fellow a tinted 
body that is nearly the color of sea- 
weed. So when he is old enough to 
leave the parent’s pocket, he spends 
most of his time fastened to this 
plant. In this way he can live happy 
without fear of being bothered.” 

“T am so glad,” said Carolyn, 
“that God takes such good care of 


the strange fish that look so much 
like a pony.” 
“Yes,” continued Uncle Ben. 


“Mr. Sea-horse has a habit of 
curling his curving tail around sea- 
weed, where he will be in a firm and 
steady place. 

“At first when the babies are 
turned loose to find their own way, 
the tiny things often cling by their 
tails to the slender part of the body 
of one of the parents.” 

“Are there many of these fish 
that look like horses, Uncle Ben?” 
Carolyn asked. 


“Yes, dear. There are about fifty 


kinds of sea-horses to be found in 
tropical waters,” he answered. 

“These sea-horses range in size 
from two inches to tweive inches in 
length. So you see the very largest 
ones are still tiny beside the larger 
fish that live and swim so near them. 

“The skeleton-like remains of 
sea-horses are found in nearly all 
shell collections from the sea- 
shores.” 

“Oh!” said Carolyn. “These fish 
that look like horses and are so 
tiny must be nice to see.” 

“They are very interesting,” 
Uncle Ben said. “When you go to 
the seashore in Florida, I think you 
may see some of them.” 

“Oh, Uncie Ben! Are they right 
here in our own country?” Carolyn 
asked. 

“Indeed they are,” Uncle Ben 
said. “And many other sea creatures 
just as interesting may be found 
along the shores of our own United 
States.” 


Bump On 


The Stick 


MARGARET O. SLICER 


Jerry had the measles. His 
room was dark because the light 
would hurt his eyes, and he was 
very unhappy because he could not 
go outside and play with his friends. 
It was a beautiful spring day, and 
he could hear his brother Dick 
whistling as he cut the grass. 

After a while Dick came bound- 
ing up the stairs. He came into 

Jerry’s room because he had had 
the measles when he was small, 
before Jerry was even born, and 
that meant he could not catch them 
again. Dick carried a short stick 
with a small bump on one end. 

“What in the world is that?” 
asked Jerry, as he watched Dick 
set the stick in a glass on his night 
‘able. 

“It’s a cocoon,” said Dick. 
emember how I told you about the 
‘aterpillars making their own little 
iouses for winter and coming out 
{ them in the spring as: moths or 
utterflies. Well, this is one of the 

ttle houses. It’s called a cocoon. 
thought perhaps if I put it in here 


you could watch the butterfly come 
out. It’s about ready.” 

Jerry looked at the bump on the 
end of the stick. It did not look 
like much, just a wad of something 
brown. 

“T hope it hatches soon,” said 
Dick, as he left to go back to his 
grass cutting. 

“So do I,” said Jerry, as he looked 
at the cocoon. 

For a day or two nothing hap- 
pened. Jerry watched and watched, 
and was about to give up. Then one 
morning when he woke up, he could 
tell in the dim light of his room that 
the cocoon was moving. Then after 
a while, one end broke open and he 
could see something inside. Then 
something began to come slowly 
out of the cocoon. But it couldn’t 
possibly be a butterfly. It was dark 
and wet-looking and not pretty at 
all. It began to move its legs — or 
were they legs? Jerry could not tell. 
He watched and watched till what 
he thought were legs began to spread 
and open up and he saw that they 
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were really wings. The butterffy was 
fanning them back and forth, first 
slowly, then faster and faster, and 
as he fanned they began to look 
more and more like butterfly’s 
wings should look. 

By lunchtime the funny-looking 
creature really was a butterfly — a 
gorgeous yellow and black one with 
striped wings. It still stood on the 
little end of the stick and flapped its 
wings. 

Dick came in with Jerry’s lunch 
tray. “So it did come out!’ he ex- 
claimed. ““What a beauty!” 

“Do you think he will fly away?” 
asked Jerry. 

“After his wings are completely 
dry,” said Dick. “If you want me 
to, though, I can mount him for 
you?” 

“You mean kill 
Jerry. 

“Well, you have to — just put a 
drop of chloroform on his head. 
Then I can put him in a box with 
some cotton and make a little 
frame for it and you can hang it on 
your wall. It would certainly be 
pretty.” 

Jerry thought a minute. It would 
be nice to have the butterfly for his 
own room. He could tell all the kids 
how he watched it come out of the 
cocoon. That wouid be fine! But 
then he thought about how lovely 
it would be outside, with the warm 
sun and the flowers blooming. And 
he thought about how badly he felt 
having to stay in his dark room till 
the doctor said he was all well. He 
wanted to go outside himself so 
much it hurt. 

“No, Dick,” said Jerry, sadly. 
“T’d like to have him, but he would 
be so much happier outside. Take 
him out and let him go.” 

So Dick stepped out on the up- 
stairs porch with the butterfly on 
the stick in his hand. Through the 
open door Jerry could see the but- 
terfly start off, dipping his wings a 
little as if to say, “Thank you for 
setting me free,” and then sailing off 
into the bright yellow sunshine. 

Then Dick shut the door quickly, 
lest the light hurt Jerry’s eyes. 

“T’m glad you told me to let him 
go,” he said. 

“So am I,” said Jerry, and he 
felt all warm and happy inside. 
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Watch me tear this chair apart! 


Animal 
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Gosh, that was hard work! 


Clowns 


|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Many dogs, trained seals and 
other domestic or tame animals are 
“show-offs!”” They like to be praised 
and admired, and they quickly 
learn to do tricks to win our ap- 
plause. 

Bears, monkeys and other ani- 
mals who live in zoos frequently 
perform some clever stunt which 
they have learned, perhaps by 
accident, in the hopes of gaining a 
choice bit of food. 

When we visit a zoo we often 
read signs which say DO NOT 
FEED THE ANIMALS. But in 


Junior poses for the orlookers 


spite of these notices, people con- 
tinue to toss handouts to elephants, 
bears and other creatures. The zoo 
guards who tour the grounds try to 
see that no injurious food is given 
to the animals. 

If you are interested in what zoo 
animals eat, ask for permission to 
visit a zoo kitchen. Here you would 
find a food expert at work. A menu 
is written out for every creature 
in the place, and each bird, animal 
and reptile gets the exact amount of 
the “right kind of food” that will 
give him a fine coat, and will keep 


Father Bear begs for hand-outs 


But Mother-Bear’s 


Well, how about a little applause 


him healthy in captivity. 

Big brown BEARS pretend that 
they are always hungry, and a 
bear who has lived at the zoo for 
years often performs for handouts. 
Visitors crowd about the bear en- 
closures to watch these animal 
clowns beg and pose in absurd posi- 
tions. 

In the sketch Junior Bear feels 
quite pleased with himself, for he 
has just learned to stand up on his 
hind feet. Nearby Father-Bear begs 
for food, but Mother-Bear’s feet- 
in-the-air pose wins the applause, 
and the handouts. 

Recently the visitors at a chil- 
dren’s zoo overheard a boy call to 
his companions, “Hurry, the bears 
are skating again!’’ Several people 
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became curious and hurried to the 
bear cage. 

At a glance the clumsy animals 
really appeared to be skating around 
and around. The keeper had just 
washed the smooth cement floor 
with a hose, and the water lingered 
toward the front, and on the far 
side near their den. The three 
bears ambled around one after the 
other, and every time they came 
to a wet spot, they slid along on all 
four feet until they reached the 
next corner. They really appeared 
to be enjoying their unusual exercise. 

White Bears are also amusing 
performers. The polar bear in the 
picture rarely played in the pool 
with the broken chair unless he had 
an audience. When he considered 
that he had performed long enough, 
he usually came to the side and 
gave a huge yawn. Then, placing 
his fore-paws on the rock, he all but 
smiled at the onlookers and waited 
for applause. 

When young Su-lin, the first 
giant panda was presented to Brook- 
field Zoo, near Chicago, by Mrs. 
William Harkness, the lively young 
cub turned out to be the biggest 
clown in the place. Su-lin was 
found on the Chinese-Tibetan bor- 
der, and she was then small and 
very pretty, her captors made a 
zuess, and gave her a girl’s name. 

At that time Su-lin resembled a 
plump, jointed black and white 
teddy-bear. Due to the odd di- 

isions of black and white on her 
ur coat, her hind legs seemed too 
hort for her body. And the large 


Say, what’s this funny looking thing? 


Well, folks, I made it! 


The Panda cub tussles with a soft 
rubber ball 


black patches around her eyes, made 
Su-lin’s face look like a mournful 
circus clown. 

Whenever the young panda 
walked about, the onlookers smiled, 
for she waddled from side to side 
like a fat mamma duck. And when 
she played with her toys, her poses 
and antics were so amusing that 
the visitors frequently laughed out 


What a Little Girl Thinks 
EDNA HAMILTON 
Silently the orange moon 
Sails along like a toy balloon, 
Then it slowly fades away 
At the break of new-born day. 


Moon, I want to sail with you 
Across the spangled sky of blue, 
But at the break of new-born day 


I don’t want to fade away! 
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But going down is no fun 


loud. Consequently, she became the 
most popular attraction at the zoo. 

At that time she was the only 
panda in the United States, and as 
she was quite valuable, her fenced- 
in playground was surrounded by 
another tall iron fence several feet 
away from the first. This second 
fence prevented the people from 
throwing handouts and other ar- 
ticles into her play-pen. 

She was well supplied with toys, 
but her favorites were two small 
chairs, a swing and a large rubber 
ball. In the small picture, she is 
hugging this ball to her fat little 
body and rolling over on the grass. 

Miss Su-lin was as curious as a 
cat, and always tried out a new 
toy as soon as she noticed it. When 
her keeper placed a bushel-basket 
nearby, she promptly got inside, 
and waved her fore-paws at the 
visitors. Then over went the basket 
and Su-lin rolled out on the grass. 

In the other pictures, Su-lin in- 
spects some new log steps that have 
recently been placed in her Stiegl 
ground. 

After looking the ine over and 
sniffing the wood, she climbs to the 
top. She then starts down the far- 
side head-first, but changes her 


mind and turns around to take a 
rest. 

Now all she has to do is to step 
backward off the bottom log, but no 
— Su-lin crawls back over the top 
and climbs down the hard way. 

But don’t worry! She’s merely 
clowning. In reality, she’s an expert 
climber! 
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The Rain-Drops' Journey 
EDITH JO THORSON 
(INDIAN LEGEND) 
All the little Hopi children 
Living in hot arid lands 
Know about the Spider-Woman 
Who spins rain clouds with her 
hands. 


In her home on the great sea shore 
Many weary miles away, 

She weaves carriages of mist lace, 
Starts them out upon their way. 


Filled with happy little rain drops, 

Sailing with the merry breeze, 

Till they reach the Hopi country 

Where their joyful trip must 
cease. 


To the ground the rain drops 
tumble 
In the most delightful way, 
Making cool fresh pools of water, 
Where the Indian children play. 


And the fields and gardens flour- 
ish 
With the help of cool sweet 
rain, 
Then when sunshine drys the 
moisture 
Spider-Woman weaves again. 


That Art Teacher 
(From Page 7) 


don’t feel resentful that they turn 
to her for advice. 

6. Try some forms of art work 
along with your class. If the results 
are not all you desire, it may help 
the children’s prestige and should 
you find you have ability, you will 
enjoy their admiration. Relaxing 
with paint, chalk, etc., will be good 
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for you, if nothing else. 

As children gain greater feeling 
and perception — as they are al- 
lowed expression and helped to im- 
prove their own sure ways of ex- 
pression so will they improve in 
other subjects and be more happy 
and mature. Since every program 
gains with the number of sincere 
participants, you will find the bar- 
riers between subjects are broken 
down and no one will know where 
English ended and Art’ began. That 
“special” teacher will be only “spe- 
cial” inasmuch as she is the “art 
consultant,” which is a newer title, 
but the best one is “our friend.” 


Cornucopias 
(From Page 14) 


shading were tried. Shadow, high- 
light and middie tone. A discussion 
of color blending and the areas 
that would catch the light and the 
part that would be in shadow were 
discussed and the parts colored 
accordingly. 

After the cornucopias were col- 
ored and put together, fruits or 
vegetables were added that could 
be made with the compass also, and 
then the horn filled to overflowing. 


Phonetic Pictures 


I made out a set of cards, each 
with a large picture pasted on it, 
illustrating the initial sounds, in- 
cluding the blends. These are used 
in various ways. As the card is held 
up, the pupil says the first letter 
then tells the name of the object 
pictured. For a written lesson, the 
pupils write the initial sounds upon 
seeing the cards. To give additional 
practice, the name of the object 
being told, a second word beginning 
with the same letter, or one that 
rhymes with it, if possible, is added. 
These cards are of value in story- 


telling time, too, as the child d 
scribes what he sees, or tells wh: 
the purpose of the object is. Thi 
they provide a stimulus to tl 
imagination, meanwhile providi: 
much-needed drill in the phoneti 


that lead to good reading habits. 
—IRENE M. BOYL, \ 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


Every parent should have 
this new book. If you want 
to be prouder of your 
children both now and 
later in life, write today. 
The book is free: no obli- 
gation. Simply address 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1211 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S | 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 

146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Service 


DENVER. COLC 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 


TRADE MARK 
made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues. . . 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 

rolls in folding box 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
2 
dients 
. “e, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 

washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE 
CLAY 
alS 


MADEINUS A 
aA 


e — it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 

late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 

e Me form without drooping, in large models or deli- 

% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 

CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 

against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 

eee en ns the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 

ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ‘“Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Reproduction of a drawing executed with white and three standard Milton Bradley Poster Colors. 


‘Nice work = and you can get it 
with Milton Bradley Poster Colors” 


Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made Colortone Colors, exceptional 
from superior quality ingre- 
dients in 22 colors including etaggp in eleven colors 
gold and silver. and white. 


Milton Bradley 
Liquid Poster Colors 


Exceptionally brilliant, free-flowing 
and quick drying in % oz., 2 oz., 
8 oz., pint, quart and gallon 
containers. 


CRAYRITE 


Professional quality Crayons 
at no extra cost. 


Milton Bradley Poster Colors are conducive to nice 
work — progressive work — because they are so nice 
to work with. The colors themselves are brilliant, 
blend easily, dry to a smooth, velvet finish — and 
encourage sincere effort by their ability to resist crack- 
ing and peeling. Whether you prefer powder or 
liquid poster colors, you can be sure of extra value for 
every penny of your 

art supply budget 

when you insist on 

Milton Bradley Poster 

Colors, Write today 

for helpful sugges- 

tions on making the 

most of poster colors 

in your classes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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